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THE SOCIOLOGICAL THEORIES OF FRANKLIN H. 
GIDDINGS 


CLARENCE H. NORTHCOTT 
Columbia University 


In attempting to give an outline of Professor Giddings’ socio- 
logical theories one is beset by the difficulty of finding them in any 
complete and final form. His writings are scattered over a period 
of more than twenty years. Each is to a certain extent comple- 
mentary to the other, so that a study of them in chronological order 
gives a realistic impression of the open mind and analytic power of 
the author without affording anything that even he would claim 
to be a completed system of sociological theory. The absence of 
revision and co-ordination also bewilders the student as to what 
part, if any, Professor Giddings still accepts or has rejected, and 
what he would modify. Personal contact with him in the lecture- 
room does not help one greatly. He is no German philosopher 
grinding out year after year the same completed circle of system- 
atic theory. His custom of applying his analytical mind to any 
pressing question of immediate import, whether suggested by the 
publication of a new book, the exposition of a new theory, or the 
application of some political policy, and of injecting the results of 
his analysis as new wine into old bottles, shatters the outline and 
symmetry of any tentative system. In short, Professor Giddings’ 
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theories are the vital products of a growing mind and, even if the 
time has almost arrived for their systematization, are not yet sys- 
tematized. 

Yet with this difficulty present to a degree open to common 
recognition, it is still possible to make some attempt to put his 
theories in systematic order. The fundamental bases of the 
theories are fully and clearly stated right throughout all his works. 
He accepts the superorganic view of society as a set of interacting 
organisms, but discards the mechanical view of Spencer and 
approaches society from the psychological and genetic aspect 
rather than the functional. Society is a process of collective 
behavior, the interactivity of individual minds. Its development 
is to be explained by'the general laws of cosmic evolution. It has 
been built up by a process in which the successive steps have been 
those of integration, differentiation, segregation, and an increase 
of definiteness and of coherence." Though Giddings has added 
“certain quantitative laws of evolution which Spencer seems not 
to have apprehended,’” there is nothing distinctively new in the 
two foundation stones of his theory, namely, cosmic evolution and 
the superorganic concept of society. His own distinctive contribu- 
tion comes when he finds the elementary form of social relation to 
be a consciousness of kind. Society to him, then, is a group of 
interacting individuals whose collective behavior, dominated and 
stimulated by the consciousness of kind, follows the laws of cosmic 
evolution. 

To Professor Giddings there are four general problems for the 
sociologist to study. They are: (1) the problem of the origin and 
evolution of society; (2) the problem of social constraint and of the 
conformation of behavior and character to type as the immediate 
and general function of society; (3) the problem of the effect of 
social constraint upon selection; (4) the problem of the final con- 
sequences of social constraint conceived of as an amount or rate 
of progress. The greater bulk of his own work has been done upon 
the first problem, though he has given many significant side lights 
in his written works upon all the others. 

* Cf. The Elements of Sociology, pp. 336-39. 

2 Cf. Descriptive and Historical Sociology, pp. 100-103. 
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In keeping with his evolutionary standpoint is his accounting 
for the process of association in terms of the struggle for existence. 
He takes the material environment of which biology and economics 
makes such fruitful use, and resolves its pressure into “an infi- 
nitely differentiated group of stimuli.’”* The struggle for exist- 
ence tends to create groupings of similars. The multiplication 
of offspring creates the grouping of beings biologically similar. 
Organisms structurally alike are, in general, functionally alike and 
have like physical needs, which are satisfied in certain spots. A 
given habitat is likely to have a number of these groups. Further, 
certain individuals can endure the dangers of a certain habitat; 
hence the structural resemblance of individuals grouped in that 
habitat are greater in number. Their similarity is measured by 
the sum of their points of resemblance. 

The most important similarities in life-organisms are similarities 
of behavior. The primary activity of the living organism is to adapt 
the environment to itself, to satisfy thereby its primary needs of 
safety and of food. These adaptations are the basis of apprecia- 
tion; that is, a change in consciousness describable as the attaching 
of more interest or value to one thing than to another. Appre- 
ciation arises out of those reactions which are first instinctive phe- 
nomena, then become habitual, and later on are rationalized. When 
at length man finds the limits which restrict the adaptation of the 
environment to himself, he begins the reverse process of the adjust- 
ment of himself to the environment. His interest is attached to the 
behavior of his fellows, who are tending to like behavior at the same 
time. His reactions and those of his fellows tend to be alike, and 
there arises a perception of the likeness of external stimuli to self- 
stimuli. This is co-ordinated with the adjustment of one organ- 
ism to the like behavior of similar organisms, a process furthered by 
imitation and reflective sympathy. Out of this collective behavior 
arises a consciousness of kind, compounded of “organic sympathy, 
the perception of resemblance, conscious or reflective sympathy, 
affection, and the desire for recognition.”” Thus similarities of 
behavior become important because they lead to the recognition 
of kind. There is a distinct stimulus in “kind” and a direct 

* Cf. Sociology (Columbia University Press, 1911), p. 32. 
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reaction to “kind.” Upon this, natural selection works; and compe- 
tition and the struggle for survival leading to like adaptation of 
similars, there is produced that collective behavior with which 
social organization begins. 

Among the most elementary similarities of behavior are habits 
of toleration. Individuals living in a group necessarily come to 
tolerate one another. Conflict is natural in a group since the imi- 
tation involved in the consciousness of kind is never perfect, and 
because of the presence of instincts of conquest and original differ- 
ences of nature and habit. “Antagonism, however, is self-limiting; 
it necessarily terminates in the equilibrium of toleration.’* Indi- 
vidual members of the group prove to be too evenly matched to 
make fighting worth while. Thus primal natural rights, in the 
sense of the immunities and liberties of toleration, come to be 
enjoyed long before they get conscious recognition. Soon, under 
the pressure of a common danger or a common opportunity, these 
similarities of behavior develop unconsciously into spontaneous 
collective action. This effect is produced under the stimulus of 
communication, imitation, suggestion, and, later, of leadership and 
subordination. The group which acts collectively represents an 
assembling and economizing of effort. The assembled effort of the 
group becomes co-operation, that is, conscious practical agreement 
for the better realization of common purposes. 

The organizing force or influence whereby this type of social 
organization is set going is to be found in an analysis of the degrees 
of reaction. Some individuals react more promptly, some more 
energetically, some more persistently. The first type of reaction 
is mainly one of sensation and emotion, which practically all share. 
Some, fewer in number, will proceed to a reaction of thought and 
ideas, while the remainder, forming the minority, will go on to do 
something about the situation. This action creates a new situa- 
tion, requiring adjustment. The protocracy or beginners of rule 
seek the co-operation of the group which has given them power 
and authority. The reaction must now be to the new action and 
the new group of actors. The protocracy is in a position to see 
the opportunities of wealth and power before others and to dis- 

* Principles of Sociology, p. 114. 
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pense patronage on a definite understanding of loyalty and alle- 
giance. Here enters in the factor so prominent in early social 
organization and later feudalism, the custom of commendatio. One 
man or a small group extends opportunity; the individual accepts 
it and becomes his lord’s man. Thus, “‘in terms of like or of unlike, 
of prompt or of slow, of persistent or of intermittent response, all 
the phenomena of natural grouping and of collective behavior can 
be stated and interpreted.’”* 

Social organization having been begun, the next step is to 
explain the factors which affect the extent of concerted volition. 
This Professor Giddings does in the proposition: ‘The concerted 
volition of a constant number of individuals varies in extent as the 
struggle for existence varies in severity,”’ and in a related propo- 
sition: “Social solidarity varies with the advantageousness of the 
collective struggle.” Every social situation is described as a func- 
tion of these two variables, the severity of the collective struggle 
and the extent of the social solidarity. With increasing necessity 
for collective action social organization tends to develop internal 
complexity and to assume a hierarchical form. Psychologically 
considered, these ranks are those characterized by instinctive, sym- 
pathetic, dogmatic, and deliberate like-mindedness, respectively. 
From another standpoint they are the divisions which the collective 
struggle and the reactions of the majority and minority upon one 
another have created. Through conquest, the assertion of privi- 
lege and authority, and the use of the commendatio there are pro- 
duced within the social organization groups that may be privileged 
and closed, or selectively open, or discriminately open. “Eligibility 
to membership in a privileged and closed group is governed by con- 
siderations of source. Descent from members of the group in a 
former generation is one of the oldest and best-known requirements. 
Another requirement is membership in an antecedent group or cate- 
gory. Eligibility to membership in a selectively open group is 
determined by the functioning value of members individually for 
the functioning of the group collectively. In the indiscriminately 
open group there are no eligibility tests.’* “In the historical evo- 
lution of social organization, intra-group conflict develops between 

Sociology, p. 32. ? Quoted from unpublished lectures. 
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closed and open groups.”* The group based on ethnic {unity or 
kinship is replaced by one based on civil unity, from which point 
civilization begins. Civilization may, therefore, be defined as 
“modally and characteristically a substitution of the open for the 
closed group in politics, religion, trade, and education.’” 

In his analysis of the origin of society Professor Giddings now 
arrives at the phenomena of sovereignty, which is another method 
of considering the co-operation of an entire social population. 
Sovereignty is not an indivisible unit; it is rather a composition of 
forces. This is seen by a description of the four distinct modes of 
sovereignty presented by different stages of social evolution. First 
comes personal sovereignty, the power of the strong personality to 
command obedience; secondly, class sovereignty, the power of the 
mentally and morally superior to inspire obedience or through the 
control of wealth to exact it; thirdly, mass sovereignty, the power 
of the majority to compel obedience; and, lastly, general sover- 
eignty, the power of an enlightened, deliberative community to 
evoke obedience through a rational appeal to intelligence and con- 
science.” 

When the supreme will of society is organized for requiring and 
directing obedience, government comes into existence, and, like 
sovereignty, is determined by prevailing conditions of the social 
mind. In times of chaos and insecurity the forceful personality 
sets up an absolute government. Where there is much spontaneous 
co-operation and more like-mindedness than difference and antag- 
onism, with a fair resistance to arbitrary power, government takes 
the power of limited minority rule. Where revolutionary conditions, 
political or industrial, exist, absolute majority rule tends to be 
found present as a product of the revolt. Finally in a community 
that is on the whole homogeneous, and is composed of individuals 
approximately equal in ability and in condition, limited majority 
rule is the form of government.’ In the latter form constitutional 
limitations are stated to insure the rightful balance between the 
coercion through which government as a form of social control 

* Quoted from unpublished lectures. 

2 Descriptive and Historical Sociology, p. 359. 

3 Cf. Descriptive and Historical Sociology, pp. 372-73. 
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operates and the liberty associated with that full develop- 
ment of personality which is the function of social organization.’ 

But liberty, says Professor Giddings, is not guaranteed by a 
written constitution; it is determined by the composition of sov- 
ereignty, which is the real constitution. Here enters in his more 
recently stated doctrine of procedure.* By this term is meant the 
bond by which the most democratic form of sovereignty is held 
together, that is, the agreement to abide by the decision of the 
majority. The conditions implied in this form of organization of 
majority rule are twofold. (1) The majority may not and does not 
override certain rights agreed on by the majority and most of the 
minority, and thereby guaranteed to all the minority. These rights 
must be set forth in a constitution, which is necessary for minorities 
and for democracies generally. The defense and the safeguard 
of liberty, however, does not lie in this constitution but in the 
maintenance of the condition, and more especially of a second. 
(2) Minorities must have freedom of speech, of the press, of meet- 
ing, and of orderly and peaceful agitation, to the end that they may 
be able to turn their minority into a majority. The repression of 
minorities throws society back on to lower planes of organization, 
where patriotism and various forms of lordship are the chief 
characteristics. 

Leaving this as a totally inadequate presentation of the account 
Professor Giddings has given of the laws of the genesis and evolu- 
tion of human society, let us now attempt to summarize his analysis 
of the social organization. In a community there are two forms of 
organization; one called the social composition, combining those who 
dwell together in one specified place, the other combining those who 
are desirous of carrying on special forms of activity or of maintain- 
ing particular interests. Each of the latter groupings may be called 
a constituent society. Each group in the social composition may 
be called a component society. The earlier tribal forms of com- 
ponent societies were brought together by genetic aggregation, 
while the later civil component societies are the product, in addi- 
tion, of congregation. Tribal societies insist on kinship as the bond 


* Cf. Principles of Sociology, p. 421. 
? Carroll D. Wright, Memorial Lecture. 
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of association; civil societies have broken that bond of ethnic unity. 
The path of development toward a civil organization of society, 
where kinship is of less value, has lain in the transition from the 
loosely knit, even segregative, metronymic group to the more com- 
pact and more powerful patronymic group, in the establishment 
of a barbaric and pastoral feudalism, and in the effect of migration 
and settlement in producing a varied demotic composition in which 
the bond of kinship is no longer adequate. In the change from the 
metronymic to the patronymic organization, wife purchase was an 
important factor, also the domestication of animals, the value of 
sons as herdsmen and heirs to property, and the position the patri- 
arch acquired through his lordship and the custom of ancestor 
worship. With the establishment of male descent and ancestor 
worship, clan headships and tribal chieftainships tended to become 
hereditary in certain families. Barbaric feudalism arose as the 
chief became wealthy in cattle and land, which he received as 
rewards from his tribe. {t became his duty to protect the borders 
of his land, and for this purpose he used the broken and ruined men, 
the landless and the clanless from other clans, and bound them to 
him as feudal dependents in a bond of uncritical and unquestioning 
obedience. The development of this form of organization and a 
synchronous development of agriculture led to civil society based 
on neighborhood and common interests. 

In civil society, constituent societies wherein membership is not 
an incident of birth became possible. Constituent societies grow 
out of, and are differentiated from, component societies through a 
specialization of function; they are voluntarily formed purposive 
associations. Their chief characteristics are co-ordination, mutual 
aid, and division of labor. The chief of these purposive organiza- 
tions in civil society is the state, through which the social mind 
operates to the co-ordination and domination of the whole com- 
munity and its minor purposive associations. Its functions are 
coextensive with human interests, for its primary purpose is to per- 
fect social integration. In so doing it is carried into economic 
activities and cultural functions. Yet equally vital to social organi- 
zation are the various private and voluntary associations which 
arise, duplicating in many cases the functions of the state. “The 
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state, so far from being the only political organization, could not 
exist in a free or republican form, were there not voluntary and 
private political associations.’* It follows, therefore, since the 
compulsory state and the voluntary association are both vital and 
essential, that “ whatever belittles the state or destroys belief in its 
power to perform any kind of social service, whatever impairs the 
popular habit of achieving ends by private initiative and voluntary 
organization, endangers society and prevents the full realization of 
its ends.’” 

Turning now to the second problem which Professor Giddings 
enunciates as facing the sociologist, that of social constraint, we find 
him defining his point of view thus: 

We make the initial assumption that the institutions of human society and 
all the events of history, including the migrations of men from place to place, 
the great enthusiasms, the intellectual awakenings, the wars and the revolu- 
tions, may be regarded as responses to varying stimuli, and that they are 
governed by certain laws of combination or by certain facts of resemblance or 
of difference among the minds responding. 

That is, social constraint and the conformity of behavior and char- 
acter to type are functions of the operation of the social mind. This 
social mind is no abstraction, nor, on the other hand, a mere sum- 
mation of individual minds. It is an integration of them, born of 
their interaction. “The social mind is the phenomenon of many 
individual minds in interaction, so playing upon one another that 
they simultaneously feel the same sensation or emotion, arrive at 
one judgment and perhaps act in concert.’’* It is to be explained 
in terms of response to stimulation, of consciousness of kind, and of 
concerted volition.’ From like response spring the phenomena of 
agreement and co-operation; from differences of response in kind, 
degree, and completeness come the innumerable phenomena of 
unlike interest, antagonism, conflict, rivalry, and competition.® 
The process of interstimulation is carried on by suggestion, impres- 
sion, example, and imitation, with conflict as a coéfficient, and as 

* Inductive Sociology, p. 217. ? Descriptive and Historical Sociology, p. 515. 

3 “Theory of Social Causation,”’ Publications of the American Economic Associa- 
tion, 1903, P. 144. 

4 Principles of Sociology, p. 134. 

5 Inductive Sociology, p. 68. 6 Descriptive and Historical Sociology, p. 128. 
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a further determinant, forms of expansive association, such as 
travel, commerce, diplomacy, and war. With the accumulation 
through the advance of socialization of innumerable conditions, 
events, relations, acts, ideas, beliefs, plans, and ideals, there are 
created large classes of secondary stimuli which play a larger part 
in modern social life in the formation of the social mind than the 
primary stimuli. “The very arrangements under which we live, 
the groupings of human beings, their ideas and purposes, their 
aims, their ideals, their laws and institutions are ever-present, ever- 
potent causes of continuing collective action.”* These secondary 
stimuli are divisible into four classes: the ideo-motor, which directly 
incite the motor system; the ideo-emotional, which awaken chiefly 
emotional reactions; the dogmatic-emotional, appealing to emotion 
and belief; and the critically intellectual, appealing to the higher 
intellectual processes. Corresponding to these stimuli are classifica- 
tions of like-mindedness into instinctive, sympathetic, dogmatic, and 
deliberate like-mindedness, according as the individuals are swayed 
by feeling, belief, or reason, respectively. A correlation can be 
established between these psychic traits and the extent of the forms 
of like-mindedness. This correlation is expressed in the law: “ More 
individuals agree in feeling than agree in belief. More agree in belief 
than concur in reasoned opinion. Sympathetic like-mindedness is 
more extensive than dogmatic like-mindedness, and dogmatic like- 
mindedness more extensive than deliberate like-mindedness.” 

This movement of the social mind may also be viewed from the 
standpoint of the modes of activity of the individual, the types of 
character that shape it, and the motives and ideals that are indorsed. 
The modes of activity of the individual are fourfold. There is first, 
appreciation, the seizing of the facts of experience and their organi- 
zation into knowledge, preference, and values. Next comes uéili- 
zation, the turning to use of the objects of the external world. Then 
the conscious individual adapts himself to his situation, to the 
opportunities and activities possible to him, the process of charac- 
terization. Finally conscious individuals adapt themselves to one 
another in the process of socialization.? Parallel with the complex 

tT. S. C., quoted in Descriptive and Historical Sociology, p. 176. 

2 Descriptive and Historical Sociology, p. 127. 
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of psychic states involved in appreciation are the motor, emotional, 
and intellectual types spoken of above. Parallel in the same way 
with the four degrees in which utilization is carried out are four 
types of disposition—the aggressive, the instigative, the domineer- 
ing, and the creative. Thus four types of character come into 
existence in the process of characterization—the forceful, the con- 
vivial, the austere, and the rationally conscientious. The former 
emphasizes the qualities of courage and power; the convivial is of 
the pleasure-loving type; the austere is the product of reaction 
against the excesses of convivial indulgence; while the last is a 
product of the reaction against and progress beyond the austere 
type." 

Correlated with the phenomena of the social mind and the form 
and degree of social constraint is the type of human rational society. 
Of this there are eight subdivisions: (1) A homogeneous community 
of blood relatives, among whom the chief social bond is sympathy— 
the sympathetic type. (2) The congenial type, made up of like 
spirits drawn together by similarity of nature and agreement in 
ideas. [Illustrations of this type are found in the Mayflower band, 
Latter-day Saints, partisan political colonies, and communistic 
brotherhood. (3) The approbational type, a community of mis- 
cellaneous and sometime lawless elements drawn together by eco- 
nomic opportunity, where a general approbation of qualities and 
conduct is practically the only social bond. (4) The despotic type, 
where the social bonds are despotic power and a fear-inspired 
obedience. (5) The authoritative type, where arbitrary power has 
identified itself with tradition and religion, and reverence for 
authority is the social bond. (6) The conspirital type, where 
intrigue and conspiracy are the social bonds. (7) The contractual 
type, such as the league of the Iroquois and the confederation of 
American commonwealths in 1778, where the social bond is a 
covenant or contract. (8) The idealistic social type, where a popu- 
lation collectively responds to certain great ideals, where the social 
bonds are comprehension of mind by mind, confidence, fidelity, and 
an altruistic spirit of social service.* 

* Democracy and Empire, pp. 317-20. 

2 Descriptive and Historical Sociology, pp. 11-13. 
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Into any systematic treatment of the modes and forms of social 
control Professor Giddings nowhere enters. His genetic rather than 
functional and analytical standpoint is the reason for such an 
omission. He recognizes that “a community collectively does 
things for itself—that is, for its members—and it collectively does 
things to or upon itself, scrutinizing and determining its member- 
ship, scrutinizing and censoring conduct.’ He recounts the instru- 
ments of social control in the state, the municipality, and, in primi- 
tive society, the tribe. The influence of custom, of law, of parental 
authority, of the church, and of various voluntary associations is 
briefly sketched. The mode of social control is explained in terms 
of natural selection as one of control of variations from society. In 
the organic struggle for existence “there is an environmental con- 
straint compelling conformity of organic structure and of life to cer- 
tain adapted or adaptable types, from which variation is possible 
only within somewhat definite limits.” In group life “human 
beings instinctively and rationally manifest a dominant antipathy 
to those variations from type that attract attention.”” Thus 
savage and barbarian communities secure a dead uniformity in 
conduct. By the enforcement and inculcation of customs and 
traditions, by organized initiation ceremonies, by clan and tribal 
councils, an undeviating allegiance is secured to the beliefs, habits, 
and loyalties held essential to the group welfare. “The mores 
and themistes gather and distribute a social pressure.” In civil- 
ized society, where obedience-compelling devices are greatly inter- 
laced, they have nevertheless the same end, to “determine, limit, 
and control variation from type, now extending its range, now nar- 
rowing it, and compelling a closer conformity.” The method of 
constraint may be summed up in the one word discipline. In 
greater detail the methods are described in the following sentence: 
“ By praise and blame, by avoidance and rebuke, by indulgence and 
license, by penance and fine, by suspension and expulsion, by cor- 
poral punishment and maiming, by imprisonment and execution, 
men are forced to desist, to obey, to help. Their conduct is edu- 
cated into habits; their efforts are stimulated or goaded to accept- 
able degrees of intensity and persistence; their characters are 


* “Social Self-Control,” Political Science Quarterly, XXIV, 571. All the quota- 
tions in this paragraph are from this article. 
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moulded to approved types.”’ These particular methods are 
employed in the “ conviction that much conformity to kind or type 
or standard is essential to security and to co-operative efficiency.” 

The environmental constraint of nature is not absent in human 
society. In A Theory of Social Causation Giddings studies the 
influence of the environment (1) upon the composition of a popula- 
tion as more or less heterogeneous, more or less compound, and 
(2) through the composition of the population, upon its mental 
characteristics, its potentialities of co-operation, its capacity for 
progress, its ideals and its organization as more or less democratic. 
Nowhere does he trace fully the effect of environmental constraint, 
but in the Elements of Sociology he establishes a correlation between 
the degrees of social coercion and the heterogeneity or otherwise of 
the population. In an extremely heterogeneous community like- 
mindedness may be very slight, and the social organization, under 
these circumstances, will be coercive (p. 219). Again, in such com- 
munities, the nucleus of social organization is some form of personal 
leadership. Co-operation is based on fear, and the leader’s rule is 
coercive. “In the heterogeneous population,” he sums up, “not 
only does the unlike-mindedness there existing necessitate coercive 
forms of organization in the manner that has been explained, but 
also such like-mindedness as there is, taking the sympathetic and 
conventional form, creates coercive rather than liberal types of 
organization.”* While these correlations between degrees of social 
coercion and the heterogeneity of the population (the latter fact 
again being correlated with certain types of environment) cannot 
be accepted as an adequate statement of either the nature or degree 
of environmental constraint, they do show in what direction Pro- 
fessor Giddings’ mind is trending. Probably the most correct state- 
ment of his views would be that environmental constraint compels 
conformity to type. Hence in those communities where the envi- 
ronment itself has been largely responsible for diversity of type the 
environmental and social constraint will both be greater, the former 
manifesting itself in a selective death-rate. 

On the third problem of the effect of social constraint upon 
selection, Professor Giddings has given less attention than the sub- 
ject merits. Nevertheless, scattered throughout his lectures are 


* Elements of Sociology, p. 221. 
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propositions and views that show the fact that, and, in part, the 
extent to which, his mind is working on the matter. He recognizes 
that association, though scarcely anything but involuntary social 
control, gives advantage in survival. It assists in perpetuating the 
race, in diminishing the expenditure and waste of energy, and in 
favoring the growth of intelligence. He holds a view contradictory 
to that of Fiske in regard to the relation of prolonged infancy to 
social development. Professor Giddings contends that association 
stimulated speech and conceptual thought, and these in turn 
reacted upon mental activity until it became man’s dominant inter- 
est. A slower development of the individual and a longer infancy 
resulted.* Association favors survival by affording greater power 
of defense to the group, by affording a longer and more certain food 
supply, and by making maturity and reproduction of the race more 
certain. It makes variation more fruitful, and gives survival-value 
to such social characteristics as toleration, sympathy, and com- 
passion. 

By emphasis upon the value of toleration, social constraint 
modifies selection. In the conflict which precedes the establishment 
of toleration “the very strong kill off the weak. Then the very 
strong in turn are overborne by the numerical superiority of the 
individuals of average power. The majority then left is composed 
of those that are too nearly equal in strength for one to hope to 
vanquish another, and they are obliged to live on terms of tolera- 
tion that make possible the reassertion and renewed activity of the 
socializing motives.’’? Along with these objective conditions go 
subjective consequences, the chief of which is an idea of toleration, 
finding expression in rules of custom, formulating “those enjoy- 
ments and immunities that are habitually allowed.’’ 

On its economic side the consciousness of kind standardizes 
consumption. This in turn widens the market, producing a “con- 
sumption economy.”* By diversifying wants and satisfactions, 
speculation becomes possible and production is increased. In other 

* Principles of Sociology, p. 229. 

2 Descriptive and Historical Sociology, p. 315. 

3 Principles of Sociology, p. 142. 

4 Descriptive and Historical Sociology, p. 386. 
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words, a standard of living is created, and this, under the production 
economy of the modern world, determines the extent of wealth pro- 
duction. The chief characteristic of this later economy is a social 
surplus, which affects selection by making possible the survival of 
many variants from the type that in the ordinary course of nature 
would perish. 

Society is a selective agent, for social selection converts survival 
of the fit into the survival of the better. This is both an individual 
and a social matter. “Social conditions determine for each indi- 
vidual what elements of his personality shall be played upon by the 
influences that strengthen or weaken; what suggestions shall con- 
sciously or unconsciously give direction to his thoughts, quality 
to his feeling and so, at length, determination to his will.’”* The 
aim of society is to carry on the process of individuation without 
endangering race survival. The function of social! control is “to 
increase the practical effectiveness of society as an instrumentality 
for the protection and improvement of life.’”’* The social discipline 
in which it consists secures the extermination or restraint of the 
antisocial, and the selection for survival and encouragement of the 
sympathetic, the intelligent, and the self-controlled. But social 
pressure, being mainly repressive and destructive, has distinct 
limits of utility. It curtails variation, limits differentiation, checks 
spontaneity, restricts individuality, and tends toward rigidity of 
social organization. There must therefore be a balance between 
the restraint it imposes upon the antisocial and the freedom it gives 
to the elements adapted to a social life. If it offers opportunity for 
the development of individuation without endangering race sur- 
vival, it has turned the selective struggle of evolution into progress. 
For “race maintenance and evolution with diminishing cost of indi- 
vidual life, with increasing freedom, power and happiness of the 
individual person—is progress.’’ 

The fourth problem of the final consequences of social constraint 
conceived of as an amount or rate of progress has much more atten- 
tion given to it. Social constraint, which is to Giddings a form of 
concerted volition, co-operation, and discipline, is a chief factor in 

Principles of Sociology, p. 380. 

2 Sociology, Pp. 34. 3 Ibid., p. 36. 
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the organization of society. Organized society, in contrast to any 
of those imaginary states where every man’s hand was against his 
neighbor, has become a mutually beneficial association for attaining 
security, opportunity, enjoyments, or improvements.” The devel- 
opment of community life meant more than the establishment of 
social order; it meant greater security, a social and economic sur- 
plus, more definite rights for the individuals, and the definition of 
those rights in codes of law interpreted and applied by specialized 
talents and institutions. Administrative agencies came to shape 
activities of society, and were in turn reacted upon by the collective 
organization. Civil society gave opportunities and problems to 
intelligence, and, in application and reaction to the economic, cul- 
tural, and political environment, produced a civilization that stands 
for the vast complex wealth of an intelligent humanity. 

After this general statement we turn to an analysis of the 
policies whereby this co-operation was effected. Such policies are 
formed “through deliberation upon the composition, the character 
and the circumstances of the community.’"* They are of two types, 
internal and external. The former have for their object the achieve- 
ment of certain relations of unity, liberty, and equality within the 
group; the latter aim to achieve policies of subjugation, exploita- 
tion, and assistance between one group and another. Policies of 
unity aim to perfect the cohesion, the homogeneity, and the soli- 
darity of the group through control of amalgamation and assimila- 
tion, of language and religion, of law and conduct. Policies of 
liberty are reactions against the restraints of excessive unification. 
They depend for their origin upon diversity of social composition, 
incomplete assimilation, and freedom of communication. “No 
scheme of unification ever quite destroys the restless individualism 
of the rational mind.’’ Hence, when unifying policies have pro- 
duced administrative order, and in part set the mind free for, and 
in part instigated it to, public agitation, destructive criticism, and 
even overt rebellion, an ideal of liberty arises, becoming actualized 
in the establishment and protection of individual liberty by forms 
of constitutional law. Policies of equality are reactions against the 
abuse of liberty and a limitation of it, so as to procure equality of 


* Descriptive and Historical Sociology, pp. 395 ff. 
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liberty and opportunity. These policies include political and legal 
equality, the abolition of state-created privileges in economic activi- 
ties, equality of educational opportunities, and socially remedial 
measures. 

Policies of subjugation result in the integration of small ethnic 
groups into larger tribal systems and in the consolidation of small 
civil states into great political systems. Race struggles and class 
conflicts have also been, to a great extent, expressions of consciously 
formulated policies of subjugation. In policies of exploitation the 
economic motive has become ascendant. In most advanced mod- 
ern civilizations both these policies tend to be superseded in part 
by policies of assistance, where “ the powerful and prosperous classes 
of the relatively strong people extend educational advantages, relief 
of acute distress, and, to some extent, economic opportunity to the 
wage-earning classes, to inferior races and to dependent peoples.’”' 
It is of interest here to trace the connection Professor Giddings 
establishes between surplus energy and the policies of assistance.’ 
Certain organisms develop surplus energy, which enables them to 
survive under circumstances that cripple other organisms and to 
transmit to posterity a rich legacy of ability, or to give their own 
generation much socially beneficial help. “Of all the modes of 
socially distributed surplus energy, the most important are sym- 
pathy and its allied elements in the consciousness of kind. Given 
this force, the transformations of the weak by the strong necessarily 
become to some extent an uplifting instead of an exploitation. 
Given the equilibration of energy through uplifting, there is a neces- 
sary growth of equality and an increasing possibility of successful 
democracy of the liberal type.” 

In the development of these policies the internal and external 
varieties come to be combined in highly complex schemes. Thus 
internal policies of unification become combined with external 
policies of subjugation to produce militarism. Prior to attack 
unity and cohesion are demanded in the attacking state, and to a 
great extent the organization of society becomes coercive. After 
the conquest and the establishment of a heterogeneous people, 

Ibid., p. 415. 

2T. S. C., quoted in Descriptive and Historical Sociology, p. 416. 
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policies of unification again come into play, to secure uniformity in 
language, religion, and conduct, through criminal law, sumptuary 
administration, and isolation. Successful militarism prepares the 
way for exploitation and stimulates it; but in the long run mili- 
tarism works out its own destruction. With the downfall of mili- 
tarism much administrative energy hitherto devoted to political 
integration, much economic activity hitherto diverted, and much 
intellectual energy hitherto suppressed, breaks free, and the result 
is a growth of liberalism. Diversity of peoples, laws, manners, and 
customs in the heterogeneous nation has a stimulating effect. 
Physical and mental plasticity results. The investigating, critical, 
and philosophical spirit arises. The nation becomes liberal and 
progressive and has to face the problem of pursuing policies that 
shall maintain unity and stability and yet guarantee liberty and 
equality. To solve this problem it must perfect legal and rational 
methods of government and procedure. 

The political ideas which come to guide this latter form of social 
development are transformed and converted into highly complex 
social values. Subjectively considered, these are judgments of the 
“utility, or goodness, or dignity, or importance, of any object, act 
or relation.’* Socially considered, they are “the social estimates 
of things that are socially important.”? First among these social 
values comes the type of conscious life characteristic of the society; 
next comes the social cohesion; third, the distinctive possessions and 
properties of the community, such as territory, sacred places, na- 
tional heroes, ceremonies, laws, worship, and amusements. Last 
in order of importance and of evolution are the “values attaching 
to certain abstract conditions that are favorable to social integrity 
and development, and to certain modes of effort that are intended 
to extend or to perfect the social type. The conditions are liberty, 
equality, and fraternity.”’ Social value, in the singular, means 
“regard or esteem for any social habit, relation, or institution which 
makes men cherish and defend it.’’4 

What is the relation of this form of social valuation to progress ? 
To this Giddings makes two answers, which differ only in their 

* Descriptive and Historical Sociology, p. 393. 3 Ibid., p. 149. 

2 Principles of Sociology, p. 147. 4 Democracy and Empire, p. 59. 
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point of view: (1) “The rational improvement of society proceeds 
through a criticism of social values.”* Society must accurately 
estimate the utility of every institution or custom, and the cost 
and sacrifice involved not only in defending the old but also in 
renovating it and making possible developments along new lines. 
By this criticism the foundations of a rational social choice will be 
secured. (2) Social conduct is the resultant of a certain combina- 
tion of social values, determined by rational choice. Group the 
social values in a certain way and a certain form of social conduct 
will follow in obedience to the unchanging relations embodied in 
the laws of social choice. Progress then is dependent on (a) the 
formulation of the laws of rational social choice and (6) the com- 
bination of social values. 

The laws of social choice may be formulated under two heads: 
(1) the laws of preferences among ends to be achieved, (2) the law 
of the social choice of combinations and of means.? These two laws, 
first sketched in the Principles, receive fuller statement in Descrip- 
tive and Historical Sociology (p. 351). The first one in full runs: 
“Tn all social choice, the most influential ideals are those of the 
forceful man, the powerful community, of virtue in the primitive 
sense of the word; second in influence are ideals of the convivial 
man, the prosperous and pleasure-loving community, the utili- 
tarian or hedonistic virtues; third in influence are ideals of the 
austere man, the righteous or just community, the Stoic or Puritan 
virtues of self-restraint; fourth in influence are the ideals of the 
rationally conscientious man, of the liberal and enlightened com- 
munity, of the virtues of reasonableness, broad-mindedness and 
charity’’; but if mental and moral evolution continues “ the higher 
ideals [must] become increasingly influential.’”’ The second law is 
formulated in terms of interests, that is, of “the elements, modes 
and means of good.”’ Varied experiences and manifold interests 
lead any distinct section of society to “choose, select or decide, 
strictly in accordance with the mental characteristics that these dif- 
ferent experiences have developed.” The law runs: “A population 

* Ibid., p. 59. 

* Principles of Sociology, pp. 4c9-11. 3 Inductive Sociology, p. 181. 
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that has only a few interests, which, however, are harmoniously 
combined, is conservative in its choices. A population that has 
varied interests, which are as yet inharmoniously combined, is 
radical in its choices. Only the population that has many, varied 
and harmoniously combined interests is consistently progressive in 
its choices.’” 

Functionally, therefore, progress is equal to the establishment 
step by step of the higher ideals named in the first law and in the 
creation of the many, varied, and harmoniously combined interests 
named in the second. To that end certain “public utilities’’ must 
be realized. First in functional importance, though often last in 
genetic order, stands security of life, of territory, and of institutions. 
This security includes both international peace and domestic peace 
and order. “To secure and to maintain these, as far as possible, is 
the supreme function of the political system.” Next in functional 
order comes equity, “a certain compromise and reconciliation of 
the differing interests and claims of the individuals, the racial ele- 
ments and the classes, making up the social population.”” To adjust 
these differing interests and claims requires some restriction of the 
liberty of the strong to curtail the liberty of the weak. The only 
practical method for conserving and extending liberty has been by 
establishing certain objective modes of equality. Only an approxi- 
mation to such equality will insure progress in liberty, prosperity, 
and enlightenment. Springing out of this principle of utility comes 
public control of the economic system, in the interest of a greater 
equality of economic opportunity, and a tendency toward complete 
equality of cultural advantages. To these public utilities as the 
functional content of social progress must be added a formal test 
of efficiency. The organization must benefit the organized and 
must be regarded by the members as beneficial. 

Considering progress as an end to be attained, these public 
utilities fall into the place of means to an ultimate end, which is 
“life in its higher developments, especially its moral and intellectual 
developments,” “a social nature, or personality, adapted to social 
co-operation and enjoyment. This social personality . . . . is the 

* Inductive Sociology, p. 181. 

2 Descriptive and Historical Sociology, p. 526. 3 Ibid., pp. 526-28. 
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ultimate end of social organization.’”* The development of the 
social personality is measured both positively and negatively. 
Positively it consists in the increase of vitality, sound mentality, 
morality, and sociality. Negatively it connotes a decrease in the 
number of the defective, the abnormal, the immoral, and the 
degraded. Practically it includes a eugenic program, based along 
its positive side on a “pure and sane family life, which disciplines 
the welcome and untainted child in the robust virtue of self-control, 
and in an unswerving allegiance to duty,’ and on the negative side 
in a ruthless suppression of the feeble-minded and other dysgenetic 
stocks. 

In his treatment of the descriptive and historical material of 
sociology Professor Giddings has taken a position in which so far 
as a sociologist he stands almost alone. His evolutionary stand- 
point enables him to pass naturally and logically to a statistical 
treatment of the objective subject-matter of sociology. Collective 
behavior is typical and modal. “To the extent that safety and 
prosperity depend upon group cohesion and co-operation, they are 
seen to depend upon such conformity to type as may suffice to 
insure the cohesion and to fulfil the co-operation.’ “Sociology 
is the science of the origin, the process, the extent and the results 
of type control of variation from itself, within a group of more or 
less freely associating individuals.’ “Society is a type, control- 
ling variation from itself for its own survival and further evolution.’’s 
Therefore it pre-eminently calls for precise or quantitative study 
by the statistical method. For the phenomena of type can always 
be expressed in the statistical terms of “frequency’’ and “ mode.” 
When the full significance of the many statistical reports available 
today is realized, greater progress will be made in statistical sociol- 
ogy. There may be needed also some development of statistical 
terminology and methodology; for frequencies of sort which pre- 
dominate in our large collections of data in census and other reports 
are not held to be so amenable to the present statistical methods 
as frequencies of size. Rates of births and deaths, of marriage and 

Ibid., p. 523. 

2 Principles of Sociology, p. 352. 4 Ibid., p. 578. 

3 Political Science Quarterly, XXIV, 575. 5 Ibid., p. 580. 
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divorce, are numerical and measurable, being items of number and 
size. But numbers of illiterates, of foreign and native born, of 
adherents of religious denominations, of delinquents and depend- 
ents, and so on, are frequencies of sort. From the task of finding 
a method of handling these frequencies and testing and establishing 
correlations therein Professor Giddings has not shrunk, and we 
have reason to expect from him a scientific treatment of statistical 
sociology. 

Some of the feasible points of attack have been suggested by 
Professor Giddings. From an analysis of the statutory enactments 
of legislative bodies he has obtained index numbers to measure 
social pressure.’ He has drawn attention to the problem of the 
resistance exerted by the southern states against the federal enact- 
ment requiring that full political and civil rights be granted to the 
enfranchised negroes as one which should be re-analyzed by the 
methods of the sociological statistician. The financial relations 
between towns and railroads in the days of the railroad-building 
boom and the subsequent action taken by the commonwealths to 
prevent the increase of municipal indebtedness, with the elastic 
limitation of this latter pressure, would afford an exceptionally 
valuable lot of numerical data for the statistical measure of a 
fluctuating social constraint. The work of state and municipal 
commissions could be tested statistically, as also could the struggle 
for mastery between integral society and the corporations. Statis- 
tical determinations of the degree of social pressure could be ob- 
tained from an examination of the public regulation of banking, 
insurance, and railroad corporations. 

When the question is raised whether numerical measures of 
social constraint would afford any knowledge of social causation or 
of the trend of social evolution, Professor Giddings answers by 
showing how valuable to science is a knowledge of what constitutes 
normality, and what is the meaning and significance of variation 
from the norm. ‘The question, how much restraint, how much 
liberty, how much conformity to type, how much variation from it, 
are conducive to the general welfare, is the supremely important 
question in all issues of public policy. The right answer to it turns 

* Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical Association, March, 1908. 
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upon the determination of the previous question, namely, what is 
normal social constraint in a given community, at a given stage of 
its evolution, and what at a given moment is the actual range of 
fluctuation? .... To obtain, then, determinations of normal 
social constraint for modern communities, including municipalities, 
commonwealths and nations, and to perfect the methods of 
measuring fluctuations must, I think, be regarded as the chief 
object of sociological effort in the immediate future. That that 
effort will be successful is, I am convinced, a fairly safe prediction.’’* 
In these sentences we get the basis, motive, and purpose of 
statistical sociology. 

To sum up briefly, Professor Giddings approaches the problems 
of society as a psychologist and prefers that as far as possible they 
shall be submitted to statistical treatment in order to arrive at valid 
conclusions. He begins his study of society with the concept of 
cosmic evolution. He regards all transformations that occur 
within any social group as a phase of the equilibration of energy. 
Every social group has been in ceaseless struggle with its material 
environment and with other social groups. Whatever has happened 
to it or within it is best accounted for as a process of equilibration 
of energies between the group and its environment, or between 
group and group, or between unequal and conflicting elements 
within the group itself. Adopting the principle of natural selection, 
he traces its operation as transformed into social selection under the 
law of the consciousness of kind, all the while acting, in his own 
definition of a sociologist, as a “psychologist specializing in the study 
of behavior in its collective aspect.” With this outlook he is able 
to see the conflict of the like and the unlike, the differentiation of 
reactions, though he gives most attention to the co-operation which 
results from like reactions. Most criticism of his theories is directed 
against his failure to stress duly every element in the process of 
social organization. This, however, is but the defect of his 
qualities. 


* Ibid. 
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Under this title I offer three papers or three lecture-studies 
dealing with modern economic history: Part I, Preliminary 
Sketch or Survey of Economic Nationalism; Part Il, The Larger 
Social Science; Part III, The Divisions of Current Economics.' 


PART I 
SURVEY OF ECONOMIC NATIONALISM 


1. Development of late mediaeval economics —The first chapter in 
my manuscript volume on Economic History: Rise of Modern 
Economics, describes “‘The Breaking up of Medieval Economy.” 

The two following sections exhibit the large and usually ac- 
cepted grouping made in modern economic history. By treating 
these sections parenthetically and continuing the consecutive 
numbering of our subparagraphs, the first six successive chapter 
headings of my study of the Rise of Modern Economics will be given. 
These six chapters we may view as describing the transition from 
ancient to modern economics and as continuing from 1350 to, say, 
1914 or to date. 


t Discussion for Parts I and II appears in this issue; that for Part III will be 
printed in the September number of this Journal. 

2 The remaining chapter headings of this manuscript study in modern economic 
history as its chapters stood completed several months before the outbreak of the 
great war in August, 1914, are as follows: chap. ii, “‘ Rising Modern Economic National- 
ism, 1480 to 1560”; chap. iii, ‘Policy; Colonization and Finance, 1560 to 1660”’; 
chap. iv, “Mercantilism European, 1660 to 1750”; chap. v, “Commercial Imperial- 
ism and Industrial Revolution, 1750 to 1830”; chap. vi, ““A Tentative World- 
Economy, 1830 to 1914.’ The new chapter on world-economy, on which mankind 
has begun and is now working, is chap. vii, “‘World-Economy after 1914.” 

When using the proposed book as a basis of instruction the topics developed in 
these papers may be presented by lectures or by informal talks by the teacher. But 
the formal work of the student should begin with chap. i, “The Breaking up of Medieval 
Economy.” 
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The development of-a late mediaeval or dawning modern 
economics is notable, traceable on a clear and large scale during the 
period from, say, 1350 to 1500. Mid-fourteenth century is the 
beginning of a period of about a century and a half which may, 
with general agreement, be described as the breaking up of 
mediaeval economy, and to this period the first chapter of Modern 
Economics is devoted. It deals with the late mediaeval, transi- 
tional, or dawning modern economics. In this chapter an account 
is undertaken, in secs. 5-10, of the inauguration of the agrarian 
revolution which began with the appearance of the Black Death 
in England in 1348, the beginning of the Hundred Years’ War 
between England and France, and the rise of new social doctrines 
of that period, accompanied by the steady progress of indus- 
trial and commercial evolution throughout Western Europe. The 
changes in methods of manufacture and commerce as well, as the 
beginnings of changes in mediaeval agriculture persisted unceasingly 
until the modern age of Europe had been unquestionably well 
begun. 


A. FIRST PERIOD OF ECONOMIC NATIONALISM, 1480 TO 1750 

This period is described in chaps. ii to iv inclusive. 

2. Economic nationalism, 1480 to 1560.—The second chapter 
describes the fiscal policy of Henry VII of England and his extension 
of the royal power, the rise of new forms of relief, the new canonist 
economics, and mercantilism. After Henry VII had attained the 
leadership of European peace and treaty negotiations, as noted 
in sec. 10 of chap. i of Modern Economics, the achievements of 
economic nationalism were thereafter carried forward under the 
leadership of great monarchs like Charles V of Spain, later Charles, 
emperor of Germany, Francis I of France, and Henry VIII of 
England. 

This period, 1480-1560, witnessed the European extension of 
the area of commerce around the entire globe and the realignment 
of nations new and old about the Atlantic, which became the 
mid-sea of the modern world in lieu of the Mediterranean of the 
ancient world. This same period also witnessed the development 
of certain economic aspects of the Renaissance and the Reformation 
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which have permanently marked the economic theory, that is, the 
economic philosophy, or thought and policy, and economic organiza- 
tion of the modern world, sec. 15. This section is followed by 
secs. 16-18, which give an account of the finances of Henry VIII 
and the destruction of the monasteries; the agrarian changes and 
distress of that epoch; English industry and commercial expansion 
to the far South and the far Northeast and over wide seas; and the 
rise of the professions, the recognition of public welfare and new 
methods and devices for the relief of the poor—methods and devices 
which were required,, that is, became socially necessary as a con- 
sequence of the reorganized church or churches of the Reformation 
period. 

3. First period of modern economic theory.—The third chapter is 
given to a consideration of policy, colonization, and finance of 
Elizabethan England and the Commonwealth of England from 
1560 to 1660. During this period the principles of modern eco- 
nomics, so far as these are involved in the modern mechanism of 
exchange, or money and banking, had attained a quite complete 
development, and were embodied in almost their present form, in 
the Elizabethan reform of the currency and the Elizabethan social 
legislation under the guidance of Elizabeth’s great prime minister, 
Lord Burleigh (Cecil). Altogether the greatest economist of Eng- 
land during the sixteenth century, if judged as a doer, an adminis- 
trator of economic interests, was Lord Burleigh, just as I should 
pronounce Pope Gregory the greatest economist of all Europe at 
the end of the sixth century (590-604 A.D.), if we judge Gregory 
as a doer, an administrator of economic interests. In ensuing 
sections of the third chapter the study of applied economics is con- 
tinued under the twofold title “Policy; Colonization and Finance 
from 1560-1660.” 

After the manner of a student of political science who reasons 
back from the actual practice of statecraft by a Burke or a Jeffer- 
son to the political philosophy of a Burke or a Jefferson, so from 
the economic policy or policies of the ministers of James I, or of 
Charles I, or of the leaders of the Long Parliament, we may reason 
back to the economic theory that must have been accepted and 
tacitly applied by these ministers and leaders as underlying their 
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actually realized economic policies and their specifically adopted 
measures of taxation. These two great branches or aspects of 
economic science, namely, colonial policy and public finances, were 
likewise cultivated and applied by statesmen of the Continent at the 
same time with astuteness, energy, and assiduity. About the fore- 
going subjects and sundry others like agriculture, trade, and popu- 
lation, mercantilist and cameralist economics then mainly centered 
with increasing energy and animation. 

In this volume I aim to write the history of modern economics, 
but not the history of modern economists, just as Cajorie in that 
little book of his on the elementary history of mathematics under- 
took to write the history of mathematics, but not the history of 
mathematicians. For the history of economists as distinguished 
from the history of economics, I refer now once and for all to what- 
ever encyclopedic literature may be available for the student de- 
siring to refer to some name or subject in economics on which he 
wishes further information. Of the encyclopedic literature I name 
and commend, for example, Palgrave’s Dictionary of Political Econ- 
omy and Lewis H. Haney’s History of Economic Thought (a re- 
vision by Ingram). 

Chapters ii to iv deal together with the period which can be 
very properly described as the first period of modern economics, 
although I am certain that I shall find objectors who will affirm that 
there was no modern period in economics before Adam Smith. 
But the defense of my position I will leave to the reader of secs. 5 
to 33 of my Rise of Modern Economics which attempt to state the 
genetic development of economic theory and economic forms of 
organization before Adam Smith and before the physiocrats. 

Among Englishmen who deserve high rank as economists long 
before Adam Smith, who will deny a place to Lord Burleigh, or 
Sir William Petty, or Charles Davenant, or Josiah Child, or Nicholas 
Barbon, to say nothing of others? In some cases we have to 
discover the economic theory of the earlier modern epoch from 
1480 to 1750 by reasoning back from the practice of economic 
policies to the economic theory or the economic philosophy by 
which certain great thinkers and actors like Burleigh must have 
justified their policies and measures. 
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4. Mercantilism European, 1660-1750.—In this fourth chapter 
I describe an epoch of especially warlike and warring economic 
nationalism followed by a short calm in England under Walpole. 
In sec. 27 of this chapter I undertake to give a retrospective sum- 
mary of economic nationalism regarded as culminating in a uni- 
versal European mercantilism during the seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries. This era was marked by a passionate and 
incessantly active trade on the seas and by rival national efforts 
of colonial extension and territorial acquisitions which resulted in a 
series of trade wars between England and France, and a lesser and 
briefer conflict between England and Holland during the reigns of 
William and Mary, and of Anne. These wars were of great inten- 
sity. They were preceded and accompanied by a frenzied exten- 
sion of, and devotion to, the policies of mercantilism. In sec. 28 
I offer a brief interpretation of English economic policy and progress 
from 1660 to 1688; in sec. 29 I sketch the mercantilism of France 
(Colbertism) and of Holland. Then in sec. 30 I call attention to 
the special development of cameralism and its significance. In that 
connection I concede that cameralism and mercantilism have a 
common basis in economic nationalism, but I also affirm that the 
two present many contrasts. The English mercantilists were 
succeeded by Adam Smith and his followers. The German 
cameralists were succeeded by the modern historical school of 
economists. The reconciliation of the two tendencies was not even 
ostensibly accomplished in political economy until the mergence 
later, especially since 1850, of the classical English school of Smith 
and the two Mills and the historical school of economists led by 
Roscher, Knies, and Hildebrand. This union of two wings of 
economic science is recounted in secs. 44-46 of chap. vi of my 
Rise of Modern Economics. 

In sec. 31, chap. iv, I continue consideration of European mer- 
cantilism by describing English parliamentary Colbertism; and 
this section I conclude with a subparagraph, sec. 31 (4), which notes 
the Tory free-trade movement from 1688 to 1714. 

During this latter period and the decades thereafter which 
followed under the Walpole administration, England laid the 
foundations of her commercial empire and buttressed her national 
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power upon the economic liberalism of her common law and upon 
the principles of her seventeenth-century constitutional struggle 
and a sounder trade policy, namely, the thoughtful Tory policy 
which heralded a free-trade movement, or more correctly, a freer- 
trade movement, as over against the narrower Whig Colbertism 
of that epoch. British internal economy in the period of calm 
which came to England in the age of Walpole is recounted in 
sec. 32, which is followed in sec. 33 by a summary presenting a 
very brief account of the economic development of the American 
colonies to 1750. 


B. SECOND PERIOD OF ECONOMIC NATIONALISM 


5. Commercial imperialism and economic internationalism.—In 
chap. v we enter upon the second period in the rise of modern 
economics, an epoch during which the absolute sway of the older 
economic nationalism ceased, but we must guard ourselves most 
carefully and even sedulously against accepting the inference 
which has frequently been made that modern economic nationalism 
then ceased. Economic nationalism did not cease even a genera- 
tion later with the appearance of Adam Smith’s great treatise on 
the Wealth of Nations in 1776. Nor had it, nor has it, ever 
altogether ceased, even after the reform epoch which began in 
1830. 

During the three centuries preceding the period from about 
1750 onward, the mercantilist and cameralist economics which 
began in the days of the new nationalist monarchs and their finance 
ministers, monarchs like the English Edward IV, Henry VII, and 
Henry VIII, the French Louis VI, Louis XI, and Charles VII, or 
the Spanish Ferdinand and Isabella, and the emperor Charles V, 
were represented by that first school, or those first schools, of 
modern economics which remained in unquestioned ascendancy 
until the forerunners of Adam Smith, like Richard Cantillon and 
David Hume, and great cameralists like Justi and Sonnenfels 
prepared the way for a more liberal and more cosmopolitan eco- 
nomics. The period beginning about 1750, may be denominated 
as the second period of economic nationalism. 
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The great eighty years from 1750 to 1830° witnessed a notable 
breaking up of economic nationalism, a radical change and even a 
partial collapse of mercantilism by the introduction of a larger 
viewpoint for the development of economic theory, for the develop- 
ment of a larger, wider, and more liberal system of economic 
thought, that is, a more liberal system of thought on economic 
subjects. But the practices of an objective English national 
economy changed but slightly and but very, very gradually. 
Nevertheless even the practices of the English national economy 
were slowly enlarged and widened by the experiences and demands 
of empire resulting in some changes of structures and policy, i.e., 
changes of polity ind policy. Encouraged by the visions of a 
cosmopolitan world-economy anticipated and advocated by Adam 
Smith’s treatise on the Wealth of Nations, this treatise then began 
at once its epoch-making influence. 

In sec. 34 I interpret the meaning and significance of com- 
mercial imperialism as exemplified in the rise of British India and 
other contemporaneous events in the political and commercial 
world of that period. In sec. 35 I point to the logical and inevitable 
connections and relations of the commercial imperialism of that 
epoch to the rise of the Smithian economics as result or resultant 
of the economic and political forces then operative in the enlarging 
British Empire. In secs. 36 and 37 I analyze the industrial revolu- 
tion of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries; in sec. 38 
the economic significance of the French revolution; and in sec. 39 
English social economy and the changes therein wrought and 
actively proceeding from 1760 to 1830. In sec. 40, with which I 
conclude the fifth chapter, I give a brief summary account of the 
Ricardian political economy, which is itself a triumphant expres- 
sion of the industrial revolution in its effects on markets and the 
stock exchange as these forced themselves on the attention of a 
man who like Ricardo studied and understood markets and the 
stock exchange. But Ricardo himself took but slight and an 
altogether inadequate notice of the changes which the industrial 


* These may be called the second great eighty years in contradistinction from 
the great eighty years from 1480 to 1560. Cf. chap. ii of Modern Economics. 
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revolution wrought during his own lifetime outside of the stock 
exchange in English social economy. 

6. Tentative world-economy.—In the opening section of my sixth 
chapter, sec. 41, I call attention to the societal reconstruction of 
Europe and the modern world which was then beginning. A 
tentative cosmopolitan world-economy was inaugurated during 
the decades of the birth of English radical liberalism of Richard 
Cobden and John Bright. 

In thought men have of course risen to an actually possible 
world-economy. But we must reserve indefinitely any declaration 
that we have today attained any actually existing, harmonious 
world-economy, except in the cautious and tentative hope we may 
entertain that a potential economic internationalism is now form- 
ing, that is, has been formulating, especially since the Napoleonic 
era, which will perchance ultimately replace the absorbing present 
potent basis of economic nationalism. 

In sec. 42, under the title “‘ Ricardian Economics and Bourgeois 
Democracy, That Is, Burgess Democracy,” I direct attention to the 
commanding influence which men of wealth and the leaders of 
industry and commerce attained and maintained during those 
same decades. That commanding influence has been maintained 
since then. But it has often met with notice of check by the sullen 
notes of dissent that began to arise respecting the inequities of the 
existing system of the distribution of wealth and some notes of 
dissent in the presence of the happy-go-lucky optimism of the 
Ricardian economics which in our time, although retaining its vigor 
and its logic, has nevertheless been forced to replace its earlier creed 
of optimism with a more serious and somber creed of meliorism 
in lieu of an audacious optimism in the face of social distress. 

The ultimate triumph of the political economy of the working 
over the political economy of the bourgeois was foreshadowed— 
but must we not say unconsciously ?—by Karl Marx in his inaugural 
address delivered September 28, 1864. This fact is noted by Sim- 
chovitch.' I agree with Simchovitch in his utterance that “ Marx’s 


* For comments on Marx’s repudiation of his own increasing misery theory, see 
Simchovitch’s Marxism versus Socialism (New York, 1913); also found in / olitical 
Science Quarterly, XXIV, 252-53. 
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claim to fame rests precisely upon his refusal to traffic in eternal 
varieties. His economic laws are laws of capitalistic production 
only.’ 

In sec. 43, chap. vi, I introduce a review or summary of measur- 
able tendencies toward the formation and growth of an economic 
internationalism which, although at work since the Napoleonic 
era, has been particularly active since about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. The second half of the nineteenth century was 
notable also for the growth and development of a great co-operative 
movement accompanied by experiments in social legislation on a 
large scale, followed also by some bold efforts to develop a system 
of social politics in which social welfare and social insurance have 
formed central topics of discussion and legislative action. I am 
aware that contemporary students of these nineteenth-century 
activities which I have grouped respectively as the co-operative 
movement of England and as the movement for Socialpolitik in 
Germany, were generally wont to contrast with each other as resting 
on essentially conflicting principles and as destined to opposing 
goals. But in a re-reading of these movements and in the intenser 
light of the most recent decades, especially from the period since 
about 1885 or 1890 until the outbreak of the European conflict, 
these dominating aspects of nineteenth-century economic theory 
and economic organization representing English and German or 
Continental methods of approach to the same problems are dealt 
with in more detail in secs. 44 and 45, respectively, of my Modern 
Economics. These two sections exhibit and analyze two tendencies 
of approach to the same problems. These two lines of approach 
were clearly showing signs of union and agreement when the great 
European conflict suddenly arrested a steadily growing co-operation 
toward the realizing of social justice and economic internationalism. 
In this period from 1850 to 1914 English and German schools of 
economic science were likewise in process of being welded together 

* Cited by Simchovitch in Political Science Quarterly, XXIV, 254. If the facts 
contradict the theory we must deny the facts or repudiate the theory. Marx was 
accustomed to deny the theory when he found it contradictory to facts. In the cases 
where he does not do this, we must do it for him. We can and should do it for him 


in some other phases of Marx’s reasoning by pointing it out wherever his own logical 
conclusions or postulates are contradicted by the facts. 
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in the adoption.of common measures for the promotion of the 
general welfare as shown in secs. 44 and 45, and in economic science 
and philosophy as shown in sec. 46 of the sixth chapter. 

As noted above, during the first period of modern economics, 
mercantilism held universal sway in Europe during the seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries. During that period, in sec. 30 of 
chap. iv, attention was called to the special development of cameral- 
ism as itself a phase of mercantilism. But its additional significance 
was then only barely indicated, without further reference to cameral- 
ism except for a mere mention of Justi and Sonnenfels in sec. 35, 
until in sec. 41 the German historical school was named as the 
most important of the several schools of dissenters from the Eng- 
lish classical political economy of the closing and opening decades 
respectively of the eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries. 

The German historical schools of dissent from the English 
classical political economy were themselves at the same time the 
logical successors and the lineal descendants of the German orthodox 
economics—namely, cameralism; while those German economists 
who accepted the Smithian-Ricardian economics of Richard Cobden 
and John Bright were known in and out of Germany as the Man- 
chester school, das Manchestertum. 

If an alignment of the economists of the several European 
countries were to be attempted with the predominant English 
and German groups respectively, there would result fairly general 
agreement in classing the Italian with the German and Austrian 
on account of their isolation along with Germany and Austria 
after 1500, as noted in sec. 27 of Modern Economics. The French 
economists and others bordering on the Atlantic would be recog- 
nized as English in tendency, as J. B. Say and Frederic Bastist, 
for example, notably are. But this contrast between English and 
Continental economists has largely disappeared since the closing 
decades of the nineteenth century, a period during which economic 
internationalism has made great progress, and lines of distinction 
between nations on economic subjects have been vanishing more 
and more, while a unitary economic science then began its process 
of building with contributions from both hemispheres, north and 
south, east and west. 
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The inauguration of a larger world-economy thus had made a 
beginning in the late eighteenth-century movement. It was 
heralded in England by her commercial imperialism and the indus- 
trial revolution; these are described in the fifth chapter. The sixth 
chapter is now entitled “‘A Tentative World-Economy, 1814-1914.” 
With the Napoleonic Wars a world-economy of an older sort was 
then replaced merely by the beginning of a new chapter in world- 
economy. ‘The addition of another chapter beyond 1914 now lies 
in the future, and cannot now be written. In the opening sections 
of a seventh chapter, secs. 47-49, some possible beginnings of that 
new chapter are definitely intimated. 

The discovery of the New World, the Western Hemisphere, and 
the further mastery by man of East and West, have given increasing 
indications since the mediaeval period of a new and completer 
world-economy. World-economy has come into process of devel- 
opment in a new sense by the inauguration of machine production 
and its increasingly fixed and growing world-market, which for more 
than a century has been making its conquests from decade to decade 
and from country to country. The present tendencies are now 
actively represented in large-scale production and in the formulation 
of international trade agreements. It is toevents such as these, and 
not to signs of the cessation of wars, that we must turn for forms 
of a contemporary developing world-economy. A possible league 
of nations to enforce the peace of the world may have its promise 
for the future. But nevertheless the establishment of world- 
economy cannot mean an end of national warfare any more than 
the establishment of modern national economy meant the total 
cessation of civil war. The philosopher in our day, as in Plato’s, 
must view phenomena from a lofty eminence. 


PART II 
THE LARGER SOCIAL SCIENCE ° 


C. THE LARGER SOCIAL SCIENCE AND OPEN QUESTIONS OF 
ECONOMIC METHODOLOGY 


1. The Aristotelian historico-ethical social-science sociology.—In 


our day psychology and sociology are each striving te construct 
a more general interpretation of human society, in more objective 
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terms than those employed by the older philosophy. The new 
methods of modern science have resulted in a more objective, a 
more concrete, and a historical interpretation of the truths of 
moral life. These new methods of science have tended at once 
to restore and further to broaden economic inquiry by prosecuting 
it on the Aristotelian and historical lines of inquiry which were 
entered long ago; as, for example, in the politics of Aristotle, in 
the development of the Roman system of civil law, and in that 
remarkable system of reasoned expediency and policy which 
characterized the foremost representatives and spokesmen of the 
Christian church in its formative period, as exemplified in Fathers 
of the early church like Origen and Augustine, or in popes like 
Leo the Great and Gregory the Great. The objective ethical 
bases of their reasoning may be illustrated by anyone for himself 
who can find the time, command the insight, and possess the 
patience to read that great piece of apologetics known as De civitate 
Dei.* Anyone, however, may easily possess himself of an equally 


* Augustin, or Augustine, finished his work, De civitate Dei, about the year 426. 
His argument is that pagans are censurable for attributing the calamities of the 
world, and specifically the sack of Rome by the Goths under the lead of Alaric in 
410 A.D., to the Christian religion and its prohibition of the worship of the pagan 
gods. Augustine eloquently urged that the cruelties which occurred in the sack of 
Rome were in accordance with the custom of war at that time, whereas the acts of 
clemency at that time resulted from the influence of the Christ’s name; Augustine 
further observed that advantage and disadvantage often indiscriminately accrue to 
good and wicked men alike. The bishop of Hippo, Africa, at one time professor of 
rhetoric in Milan, Italy, quoted Virgil and Horace as freely as Peter and James or the 
Psalms of the Old Testament to corroborate an observation of his own. Augustine 
clearly recognized what in our day we should call natural causes; he shows that the 
calamities of Rome were due to the corruption and vice into which the Romans had 
fallen and into which they were even then being plunged deeper and deeper. So his 
argument runs for the most part through his first seven books. In his eighth book 
he undertakes an account of the Socratic and Platonic philosophy and lashes the 
doctrine of Apuleius that demons should be worshiped as mediators between gods and 
men, as Wycliffe in the fourteenth century argued in his De dominio, needed no media- 
tors of the sort which certain sages of mediaeval church and state were then passion- 
ately urging. The eighth book is especially obscure. 

In order to follow the rational ratiocination of Augustine throughout the twenty 
books of De civitate Dei, it is to be sure as necessary, but it is no more necessary, to 
eliminate the out-worn psychology of Augustine than it is necessary to eliminate the 
out-worn psychology of many of the religious conceptions of Plato and Aristotle before 
we can successfully modernize the Republic of Plato or the Politics of Aristotle, before 
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objective example of vigorous ethical reasoning by reading that 
simple but great letter of Pope Gregory to Abbot Miletus in 601, 
in which he declared his reasons for his conclusion to spare the 
temples which had been erected to the pagan gods. For the 
stately apostolic salutation, “To his most beloved son, the Abbot 
Miletus; Gregory, the servant of the servants of God,’’ we may 
substitute a more direct modern form of address and then proceed 
with directly quoting the opening words of Gregory’s letter. 


My DEAR BROTHER Mitetus: We have been much concerned, since the 
departure of our congregation that is with you, because we have received no 
account of the success of your journey. When, therefore, Almighty God 
shall bring you to the most reverend Bishop Augustine, our brother, tell 
him what I have, upon mature deliberation on the affair of the English, deter- 
mined upon, viz., that the temples of the idols in that nation ought not to be 


destroyed. 


But Gregory continued his letter and pointed out that the idols 
within those temples should be destroyed, and he directed that 
“altars be erected and relics placed’’; he also directed that as a 
sign of purification water should be sprinkled over these objects. 
Gregory then argued that if those temples are well built it is requisite 
that they be converted from the worship of pagan gods to “the 
service of the true God; that the nations seeing that their temples 
are not destroyed, may remove error from their hearts, and knowing 
and adoring the true God, may the more familiarly resort to the 
places to which they have been accustomed.” The custom of 
slaughtering animals (oxen) for the honor of the pagan gods and 
other wastes of pagan festivity and dedication Gregory sought 
to rationalize by substituting a more rational and less harmful 
and less destructive set of mores. Thus Gregory directed that a 


we can successfully modernize and apply their actual intellectual reasoning to modern 
conditions and problems. It has often occurred to me that had Augustine been 
possessed of the modern equipment of social science and social philosophy he might 
have chosen to argue for the location of his Civitas Dei as a successor to our mundane 
cities, to an earthly reconstructed city, by the perfection of future generations of mortal 
men, without transferring all his aspirations to a heavenly city far off. For the reading 
of Augustine’s De civitate Dei, let me recommend the translation into English by 
Marcus Dods, found in Vol. II of the Nicene and post-Nicene Fathers, edited by 
Philip Schaff. First series, New York, 1907. 
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sort of camp meeting should be held about a rededicated pagan 
temple when made ready for Christian worship. ‘They may build 
themselves huts of the boughs of trees, about those churches which 
have been turned from”’ use as pagan temples. They were directed 
to “kill cattle to the praise of God in their eating, and return thanks 
to the giver of all things for their sustenance.”’ Gregory correctly 
accepted the maxim that he who would “ascend to the highest 
place, rises by degrees or steps, and not by leaps.’’ The flying 
machine was unknown to Gregory.’ 

From the letter of Gregory to Miletus in 601 to the Encyclical 
upon Labor,” by Leo XIII in 1891 and since, similar lines of con- 
crete and opportunist ethical reasoning may be found in abundance, 
penned by Catholic and Protestant churchmen alike. The 
Protestant churches of the Calvinistic variety throughout its 
various branches, the Lutheran, Anglican, and Wesleyan, and 
various types of other independent churches, have borne much 
fruit in the furnishing of good counsel adjusted to the hard actually 
existing factors and conditions of life. In fact these churches 
co-operate with one another and with the Catholic in some instances 
so far in the promotion of ethical ends and aims of everyday life 
that these forms of co-operation give some promise of a reunited 
Christendom; but these promising tokens, it must be confessed, 
stand by the side of tokens which indicate that that day of union 
is still afar off. Said a Catholic to a Protestant, ‘Where was your 
church before the reformation?’’ Said the Protestant in reply 
to the Catholic, ‘‘Where yours was.’’ By an adequate and suffi- 
cient study and acquaintance with their respective and mutual 
shortcomings as well as by a sympathetic appreciation of the 
merits of the social service of the several branches of the Christian 
church their ultimate reunion may be accomplished. Into this 
union of fellowship and co-operation the enlightened spirit of 
altruism and social service of the new Judaism of the contemporary 


* For this complete letter from Pope Gregory to Abbot Miletus, 601 A.p., see the 
Venerable Bede’s Ecclesiastical History of England. Edited by J. A. Giles. Second 
edition, London, 1849: Henry C. Bohn, pp. 55 and 56. See also Glynn, The Great 
Encyclical. 

? For citation of parts of Encyclical upon Labor, see Robinson and Beard, Readings, 
II, 500, or Hayes, Political and Social History of Europe, U1, 249-51. 
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world also commends itself. But in our conception of humanity 
and its co-operation toward promoting the advancement and ulti- 
mate union of all mankind we must provide for more than Chris- 
tian Protestant and Catholic and advanced Judaism. In the 
present stage of the world’s development we may at least agree 
in pronouncing as good literature Lessing’s fable in his Nathan the 
Wise of three rings and the loss of the true original, and that con- 
fession of Peter :ecorded in the Acts of the Apostles, 10: 34-35, 
“‘Of a truth I perceive that God is no respecter of persons: but in 
every nation he that feareth him, and worketh righteousness, is 
acceptable to him.”’ These citations we may at least agree in 
recognizing as verdicts of great literature. It is not widely ques- 
tioned in our time by the thoughtful that the modern forms of 
organized Christianity, notwithstanding the bickerings and dis- 
sentions which too often issue, are nevertheless a powerful agency 
for good which gains expression in individual and social, i.e., public 
or popular, welfare. 

In fact these agencies with their continuous adjustment and 
readjustment of individual and social conditions constitute a 
constituent part of the life of every strong nation, large or small, 
under the sun. This larger social control, which now governs 
national life in its ramifying interrelations, imposes on the citizen- 
ship of every people its norms of conduct and the direction of 
individual and collective effort. Hence come the limitations and 
power of the state; hence arises the supplemental control which 
is imposed on the citizenship of a state or people in the formal or 
tacit enactment of positive law. 

a) Sociocracy and Democracy; Merit of a Mixed Constitution: 
For some years now I have been accustomed to employ the word 
sociocracy rather than either the word democracy or the word 
autocracy as a neutral word in distinction from both words, which 
are nowadays much used and often very indiscriminatingly used, 
and much in opposition as if the words were mutually exclusive, 
whereas the opposition is after all now largely chauvinistic and 
usually rests on subjective presuppositions which do not at all 
rest on reality or correct information respecting the actual practices 
and policies of the several states respectively under discussion. 
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After the passions of the present conflict shall have subsided we can 
again discuss the relative merits of varying state policies more 
calmly and dispassionately. 

If we examine modern forms of sociocracy, whether we denomi- 
nate them as democracy or autocracy, we shall the more readily 
discover what there is and how much there is in common between 
the English and the Continental systems of law. All forms of 
social control, whether exercised by the church, the family, or the 
state, combine to make up public opinion or the social mind. The 
groundwork of a public opinion or social mind, if it is to be depended 
upon for the guidance and adjustment of the intricate relations of 
social life, must rest upon some system of reasoned law like the 
civil jaw of Rome and of Continental Europe, or the common law 
of England and the statute law of America and other lands founded 
on the English law; these systems of reasoned law are themselves 
expressions of ethical theory in so far as they approach the ideals 
of ethical theory, and in what country does its reasoned law not 
claim to aspire to an approach of ethical justice? In the Con- 
tinental countries of Europe there is so far no distinction between 
legality and justice, just as there is no distinction between Recht 
and Geselz; but does that prove any corresponding difference in 
justice and legality? Is the claim which is usually and often 
boastfully made for the distinction not after all essentially chauvin- 
istic ?? The long-since recognized merit of a mixed constitution 
now still deserves recognition. Modern economics and politics 
have as yet given no final answers to the respective claims of democ- 
racy, aristocracy, and monarchy. Shall their respective claims 
be finally answered much as Plato and Aristotle answered, and as 
really nearly all the political philosophers and thoroughgoing 
thinkers of modern times have answered? The best elements of 
both extremes must be combined in what the Greeks called a mixed 
system, and what we may call a constitutional system. 

After the great awakening which came to mediaeval Europe 
during the eleventh century Aristotelian lines of economic inquiry 
were again reopened and re-entered by the recovery of the study 


* For parallels and points of contact between the Roman law and English law, 
cf. secs. 44 to 46 of my Foundations of Economics. 
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of the new jurisprudence of the eleventh century and the develop- 
ment of the canonist economics so vigorously developed during the 
late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries." That the mercan- 
tilistic and cameralistic economics are likewise based on a broad 
historical and ethical basis has been amply shown by the well- 
known essays of Gustav Schmoller and Albion W. Small respec- 
tively. 

The historical school of economics and the newly forming science 
of sociology have jointly helped the English classical political 
economy to the present broad and sound basis of economic science. 
Among contemporary students of economic science some are show- 
ing a generous interest in this newly forming science of sociology 
and some a less generous interest; others are even showing a jealous 
and possibly a hostile interest in it; while a few possibly are still 
proudly sticking to their last, claiming that they have enough to do 
cultivating their own chosen garden. Yes, surely, the social 
sciences must be differentiated! This is necessary for the purpose 
of distinctly dividing the labor of students who must needs devote 
themselves to specific problems in order to become intensive masters 
of chosen professional work or selected fields of investigation. But 
shall these students have no provinces of investigation which they 
may claim in common ? 

Before a man can be considered a master in the social science 
of economics, or of politics, above all before he can be considered 
a Doctor, that is, learned in these sciences, he should know in addi- 
tion to routine economic theory and economic history at least the 
elements of political philosophy and the common law, together 
with the meaning of such terms as constitutional limitations, judi- 
cial interpretation, and political corruption. I believe so strongly 
in the interdependence of economics and politics that I would 
insist on their joint requirement in qualifying for a Doctor’s degree 
in either by requiring the other to be offered as a minor to whichever 
is offered as a major. Moreover it is also even at present proving 
true that the newly, though perhaps only slowly, building science 
of sociology is again giving to morality and the philosophy of reli- 

* Cf. secs. 13, 20, 23, and 30 of Modern Economics, and secs. 43 and 51-52 of 
Foundations of Economics. 
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gion their former place of prominence and importance in the dis- 
cussions of economics and politics. 

It is self-evident and a universally accepted principle of a scien- 
tific pedagogy that we should aim tu implant in our education of the 
child those simple arts and sciences which mankind mastered first. 
What we are in danger of forgetting is that specialized study must 
begin after generalized study has been prosecuted to a liberal 
extent, and that graduate study, in our parlance, should follow, 
and not precede or be contemporaneous with, undergraduate study. 
Not every man has the necessary saturation point for successful 
graduate study. We may with more semblance of accuracy argue 
that first steps in education can be taken by all. They belong to 
primary and secondary education. What we are in danger of 
forgetting in a self-complacent democracy is the natural strati- 
fication of social classes and the real differences between the think- 
ing and informed classes and those who have no claims to distinction 
and leadership or to special skill as technically trained. For those 
who aspire to rise to recognition as entitled to rank in the category 
of the learned in social science or learned in social sciences, a broad 
and longer career of preparation must be vouchsafed; as Plato 


might add, they must be well born in the sense of a scientific 
eugenics.’ 

b) The Significance and Uses of Applied Sociology and Pure 
Sociology: 


Pure sociology studies man in his relation to his human environment 
for no other purpose than to discover the principles which lie back of human 
association, to discern the forces by which the social organization is built up, 
developed, and held together, to deduce all possible laws and generalizations 
as to the nature of social activities. Pure sociology has its eye neither on the 
future nor the present, but on the past. It would be content to stop its investi- 
gations a hundred years ago, provided that by that time all the essential facts 
could have been ascertained. Because the forces of society are most easily 
observed and isolated where they are reduced to their simplest terms, i.e., 
in the most primitive forms of society, pure sociology devotes much of its time 
to the study of human groups low down in the scale of culture, the barbaric 
and savage races of the present, and the prehistoric societies of the past, so far 
as evidence exists for studying them. 


* Cf. Fairchild, Applied Sociology, pp. 293-94. 
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Applied sociology, on the other hand, seeks to serve wider ends than the 
accumulation of knowledge. It is concerned less with the ascertainment of 
truths than with the utilization of truths to serve human ends. Applied 
sociology turns its face, not to the past, but to the present and future, and 
since the present is but a point of time, preponderantly to the future; it is not 
so much concerned with finding out why society is as it is, as with determining 
how society can be made different from what it is—better than it is. 

It is evident, however, that applied sociology is immediately dependent 
on pure sociology. Without the theoretic branch, the practical branch not 
only would be helpless—it could not exist. It is from pure sociology that 
applied sociology gets all its knowledge of the fundamental facts, the basic 
principles and laws which it is to utilize in accomplishing its conscious purposes. 
In one sense pure sociology is the handmaiden of applied sociology, but in an 
even wider sense it is the parent, the creator, the sustainer of applied sociology. 
Applied sociology needs continually to hark back to the teachings of the 
theoretic branch. Without the parent’s guiding hand it is inevitably doomed 
to wander blindly and to grope ineffectually. A large part of the failures and 
miscarriages chargeable to the so-called “practical” sociologists is attributable 
to a faulty equipment of knowledge of pure sociology, or to a neglect to use the 
knowledge possessed. 

Applied sociology then has to do with the task of examining the human 
relationships of modern civilized societies with the avowed purpose of evaluat- 
ing them, of distinguishing helpful tendencies and forces from those which are 
pernicious, and of devising means to perpetuate that which is good, to eliminate 
that which is bad, and to reshape the social organization the better to serve 
human welfare. Just as the applied sciences in the material field seek to con- 
trol and direct the forces of nature for conscious ends, so applied sociology seeks 
to manipulate social forces to accomplish human desires. Both are absolutely 
dependent on the forces which exist; neither can escape from the domination 
of these forces, nor go a step farther than the forces make possible. But both 
can control and direct the forces so that they operate as dynamic agents for 
human welfare rather than as unconstrained and vagrant powers of evil. 

The goal aimed at by applied sociology in this manipulation of social 
forces is concisely indicated by the term utility, or the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number. To increase the sum total of human welfare, to make life 
more worth living to the largest possible number of the constituent individuals 
of society, to make society itself a more efficient agent of human happiness— 
these are the functions of applied sociology.* 


The larger social science will aim to conserve the Aristotelian 
objective and empirically social viewpoint in the study and in the 
construction of the social sciences and so keep in close touch with 
the spirit and method of the physical and biological sciences, and 


* Fairchild, op. cit., pp. 4-6. 
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will strive not to lose sight of the substantial unity, continuity, and 
continuous interrelations of all the sciences. 

2. The newer psychology and the realignment of ethics with 
economics.—The psychology which lies back of the view of applied 
sociology just stated is the newer psychology which has been 
recently expounded, for example, by a group of psychologists in a 
series of essays collectively published under the title Creative 
Intelligence." 

Through this conception of sociology, re-enforced by the modern 
social interpretation of psychology, modern economists will again 
be able to yoke together the teachings of a rational ethics and sound 
business practice. That honesty and integrity in business is in 
the long run the best business policy, that it is the only safe and 
lasting basis of success in business in the long run, is the teaching 
of economic history. How the neglect of this maxim avenges 
itself by the decay of business resting on deceit is indicated 
in many ways. For example, it was demonstrated by the failure 
of a false trade money which imperial traders from the Roman 
Empire attempted to impose and no doubt temporarily did impose 
early in the Christian Era on unsuspecting Hindus, as shown by 
the Roman denarii which have been found in the Punjaub, of the 
pretended coinage of Augustus, but debased and plated to pass at 
full value. The uselessness of this kind of deceit must be proved 
by long-time and not by short-time periods, that is, by social values 
and not by individual values. The intelligent and farseeing state 
and the large-minded and generous-minded individual, thoughtful 
of the future, both are alike guided by long-time, that is, social, 
values. On the other hand ignorant states and selfish, self-centered 
individuals are guided by short-time values, on which profits can 
be realized or are hoped for being realized before discovery of defects 
or other fraud. During the first century of the Empire a consider- 
able trade with India had developed through Egypt, but with wars 
and deceit it was lost after the lapse of time on account of the use 
of unreliable methods in trade. This sort of reasoning may be 
sneeringly dubbed ethics or moralizing, but in order that economic 
practice or the economic mores of any given community may be 
proved sound they must commend themselves, not only to the 

* By John Dewey and others, 1917. 
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isolated community, but also to the general mores of any advanced 
and enlightened community, else we cannot conclude that there is 
or can be any standard which we can safely or correctly designate 
as the standard of civilization. A war confessedly often introduces 
a temporary reign of unreason and terror. But even in periods 
of peace between states we must be hesitating, liberal, and large- 
minded, or magnanimous, as a classic Greek might say, if we wish 
to pose as able to declare what are or what ought to be the ethical 
standards of a civilized man. 

Perhaps it would be safe to observe that among the select and 
honorable clergy of every church and in the learned professions of 
all states, whether of church, state, or general community, law, 
medicine, engineering, and other skilled professions have in recent 
decades shown decided evidence of the new propaganda for social 
justice and social amelioration.’ The value of race psychology, 
local usages, and business methods and practices into which the 
would-be seeker for new trade must be willing and expert in adapt- 
ing himself also deserve his assiduous and efficient heed and study.’ 
But even these are vain and useless in the long run if they are 
made to rest on mere pretense and chicanery, and not on real 
mutual service. Altruism can never be profitably eliminated 
wholly from human intercourse of man with man, nor even of 
animal with animal. Grounded in this newer and profounder 
contemporary psychology and this more broadly and more deeply 
based sociology, contemporary twentieth-century economists now 
generally accept the contention of the historical school of the mid- 
nineteenth century and the protests of literature from writers like 
Carlyle, Ruskin, and Morris that the induction from facts by the 
old English economists, including Mill and most of his immediate 
contemporaries, was not sufficiently wide, or rather that induction 
from facts was not sufficiently practiced. Their reasoning was 

* Edward Alsworth Ross. 

2,W. B. Sheppard, “Our South American Trade,” Political Science Quarterly. 
XXIV (1909). 

3 That brilliant Irishman, John E. Cairnes, in his study of the Slave Power (1862), 
showed the latent capacity of British economists of that period in historical exposition. 


John Richard Green’s Short History of the English People belongs to the same decade 
and likewise holds high rank as an essay in the economic interpretation of history. 
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excessively deductive. Adam Smith had begun with a few undeni- 
able maxims of the advantage of liberty of labor and the division of 
labor. Ricardo and his followers developed all these with great 
severity under the guidance of the principle of freedom—of competi- 
tive freedom. Soon the older economists had made a faith of 
competitive industry. The idea of competitive market value was 
habitually made the central and well-nigh wholly exclusive point 
of their theory, the major premise and the minor premises of all 
their syllogisms. The next step was to eliminate from value, and 
in consequence from wealth, the idea of well-being. In this crass 
garb industry stood forth as a state of war and as nothing more. 
Re-enforced by their laissez faire, laissez passer, the older economists 
by the aid of the epigoni of the first reform epoch won for our science 
the sobriquet of the ‘‘ Dismal Science.’”” From the hopeless aspects 
of the laissez faire maxim the classical economists presently re- 
covered by developing carefully reasoned and well-selected maxims 
of exceptions. 

But from the unfortunate and scientifically unfounded separa- 
tion of economics from ethics the English-speaking world, above 
all the United States of America, has not yet recovered. If the 
proclamation of the separation had been accompanied by a con- 
temporaneous or coexistent declaration that the separation must 
be insisted on because, forsooth, we do not know what is meant by 
ethics because ethics is a philosophical or religious concept and 
not the basis of a positive science, the decree of separation would 
have been less mischievous. But unfortunately the decree of 
separation has been seized upon as a basis for that fearful maxim 
of much of our business and politics that “business is business,” 
or that “politics is politics,” either of which being interpreted 
means, ‘‘Do the other man and see to it that you do him first.” 

In economic conduct we must insist upon honesty and integrity; 
if these are not ethical the economist can perhaps discuss his sub- 
ject without the aid of, or even without reckoning with, ethical 
ideas. But unless this can be established we must draw upon the 
aid of ethical ideals for the determination and guidance of economic 
conduct. Not one of the masters of economic science has dis- 
missed ethical motives and ends from his consideration as curtly 
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as some of the epigoni have done it. What we must learn to insist 
on is that in the long run, or in the large, ethical ideas and eco- 
nomic ends must coincide; that they cannot, at any rate, be 
diametrically opposed to each other, else how can they be made 
out to be sciences of the same cosmos? If industry is absolutely 
competitive, this and nothing more, it is a rude and crude state of 
war. The relentless, the extravagant assertion of the rights of 
competition, a much misunderstood term," gave the initial impetus 
and impulse for the separation of business from ethics, a point of 
departure from which contemporary economics has begun a return 
journey, a point of departure from which there must be more com- 
plete recovery if nations shall endure. 

Among the many hopeful signs of the continued development 
of economic science in the immediate future is the growing respect 
for, and the present very general and concrete employment of, 
scientific method in economics in lieu of eighteenth-century 
doctrinaire methods. This is evidenced by the esteem and con- 
fidence which American economists have been winning in positions 
of public trust and specifically in the public administration of both 
our federal and our commonwealth public service. This has been 
true especially since 1898, the year of our war with Spain; and who 
can doubt that the results of the present war will also continue to 
impress nations of our time with further need of more expert pro- 
fessional public service.- But let the economist beware of trusting 
too far or too exclusively to books, to mere books, lest his learning 
become merely the learning of the parrot or the mandarin. 

Another hopeful sign of the further development of economic 
science in the immediate future lies in the growing recognition of 
the interdependence of all the social sciences upon one another. 
The several social sciences are less and less disposed to shut each 
other off from one another as if they could be assigned to respective 
water-tight compartments. The developing science of sociology 
is contributing directly to this wider view of a larger social science. 
The lesson of rising by each other’s aid as suggested by Keller in 


* See Hadley, Economics. What the older English classical economists did wish 
to rule out of their economic philosophy was the meddling interference from unin- 
formed religious opinion, not the carefully reasoned opinions of a canonist economist. 
Cf. sec. 13 of Modern Economics. 
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his Societal Evolution, as the physical sciences do, bids fair to be 
taken. Is this example not already followed in more and more 
channels and directions? A happy index of this combination of 
effort is today found in the field of social politics," which is haply 
sought to be advanced by the efforts of each of the departments 
into which the several social sciences are at present wont to be 
grouped, namely, anthropology, sociology, economics, politics, 
history, and social ethics. 

3. Sociology as foundation and continuation, structure and super- 
structure, of social science. 

a) Genetic Ethics and Economics: These sciences may be 
grouped together as two fundamental social sciences. Ethics may 
be regarded as the more spiritual and the less material of the two, 
while economics is the more material and concrete, in the sense that 
economics begins in even closer touch with life and matter. Ethics 
begins with human thought and reflections on human conduct, 
manners, and ways of thinking of human acts and relationships. 
Economics emerges with thought-processes and acts which center 
about the house hither and whither, converge the food quest in 
consumption and production, in discovery, preparation, or con- 
servation. 

Ethics in its genesis may be viewed as fundamental sociology. 
But ethics in this sense should be considered, not as an intuitional, 
but as an evolutionary or historical, science. The initial norm 
and therefore the initial unit of inquiry in social science is @os, 
“‘custom.’”’ When the Greeks began to make their inquiry it 
should be remembered and fully borne in mind that they were no 
longer a primitive folk, although they were then yet pristine. 
After Aristotle, perhaps we should say long after, intuitional ethics 
began, although we find traces of the same earlier even than Aris- 
totle. Intuitional ethics and the intuitional philosophy which 
sanctioned and postulated an intuitional sense or faculty was a 
full-fledged product of the eighteenth century of Europe. 

When William Graham Sumner late in the nineteenth century 
determined for his part to abandon the inherited certitudes and 


1 Cf. C. E. Merriam, ‘‘Outlook for Social Politics in the United States,’”’ American 
Journal of Sociology, VU (1912). 
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a priori assumptions of the older philosophy, he began to look for 
an answer to his questions in search for the proper title for his first 
book in sociology. As the world now knows, he went back in 
spirit to Aristotle and happily selected the word Folkways; the 
whole student world now knows, or should know, that Sumner 
selected the word mores, a Latin word having a little wider signifi- 
cance, as equivalent for the Greek os. 

About the word mores the facts of Sumner’s social studies 
mainly centered, and from these facts collected and reported in 
Folkways, Sumner and his students began a reconstruction of social 
science. At the same time, and both before and since, a legion of 
other students has been occupied with the same or a similar inquiry, 
with the result that a practical and historical ethics is gradually 
supplanting a decadent and waning intuitional ethics. Ethics and 
religion are too often identified with the faith of the medicine man 
instead of being identified as they should be with the faith and vision 
of the theistic philosopher. 

The standards of conduct as worked out by any given society 
constitute its mores. The economist who aspires to rank as a 
master of current economic literature must acquaint himself, not 
only with the masterful contribution of William Graham Sumner’s 
Folkways, but also with that notable continuation of Sumner’s 
work which is embodied in Societal Evolution: A Study of the 
Evolutionary Basis of the Science of Society, by Albert Galloway 
Keller (New York, 1915), and with the recently published volume 
on A pplied Sociology, by Henry Pratt Fairchild (New York, 1917), 
together with other recent contributions in the same field. Such 
fundamental phases of social psychology as Sumner has demon- 
strably expounded in his Folkways and which Keller and Fairchild 
continue to re-enforce and expound can no longer be left out of 
account by the economist who hopes to deal efficiently with the 
problems of international economy, and will continue to be involved 
in the international or world-state economy of the future. 

The mores of any given group of society tend to “become,” 
says Keller, quoting Sumner, “in part uniform, universal in a group, 
imperative, and invariable,” growing, as time goes on, “‘more and 
more arbitrary, positive, and imperative.” They are thought of 
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as the code of a superior group, and this involves their comparison 
with the codes of other groups, to the disadvantage of the latter. 
“This group egotism which, among other things,’ continues 
Keller, ‘‘causes so many tribes to denominate themselves ‘Men,’ 
as distinguished from the rest of the world, who do not measure 
up to that exalted title, is called ethnocentrism.’ The reason why 
the rest fall short of “us” is because of their ways far more than 
for any other, for example, any physical peculiarity. Ethno- 
centrism is thus a specifically human sentiment. It enters to 
strengthen the local code of mores as the distinguishing character 
of the group, and to promote intolerance and hostility as respects 
the ways of others. ‘Each group thinks its own folkways the only 
right ones, and if it observes that other groups have other folkways, 
these excite its scora. Opprobious epithets are derived from the 
differences. Pig-eater, cow-eater, uncircumcised, jabberers, are 
epithets of contempt and abominations.”’ A galaxy of such terms 
could be gathered in our own society and time, as, e.g., bog-trotter, 
dago, sheeny, griner, hunkie, bohunk, guinea, wapp. These and 
other terms have been invented to mark the exponents of uncon- 
genial mores, racial, national, or sectional. Thus “ethnocentrism 
leads a people to exaggerate and intensify everything in their 
own folkways which is peculiar and which differentiates them from 
others. It therefore strengthens the mores.” 

It is to be noted that the differences which catch the eye and are thus 
held up to contempt are often entirely inessential. Diversity in language is 
prominent among these; ignorant people take the attitude, so graphically 
portrayed in Huckleberry Finn, that a human being should talk in the way 
human beings were meant to talk, i.e., as “we’’ do. Again, it is what the other 
people eat that arouses our contempt and even ire. Greek and American 
Indian alike despised the ““Raweaters’’ (‘“‘Eskimantsic”); and the British sailor 
hastened to smite the snail-eating Johnny Crapaud. Such judgments, often 
totally irrational, as to the undesirability of others’ mores, have contributed 
not a little, with the proper opportunities, to the attempt to eradicate both 
mores and men. 


The economist, moreover, cannot close his eyes to such a socio- 
logical proposition as this: “There are such things as harmful mores.’’ 


* Keller, Societal Evolution, p. 58. 
? Keller, op. cit., pp. 58-6o. 3 Cf. Sumner, Folkways, secs. 28, 29, 65. 
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It has been affirmed of the classical English writers on political 
economy that these contain no name of the first rank in literature, 
and J. S. Mackenzie in his Social Philosophy comments with great 
directness and clearness on the shortcomings of economists, whether 
considered as scientists or as philosophers." The influence of 
J. S. Mill, Cairnes, Alfred Marshall, and other English economists 
has recently aided in working out an altogether wider and more 
universal view of economic discussion and investigation.? Econo- 
mists will undoubtedly continue to suffer from some of the past 
strictures which were deservedly passed upon them and will con- 
tinue to be passed upon them, except as they will cultivate the wider 
aspects of their science. Economists cannot too well heed the 
remark of Schiiffle, ‘Without good psychology there can be no good 
biology,”? and Mackenzie’s added remark, ‘Without good biology 
there can be no good economics.”’ 

In our day science cannot be shut off by itself and set apart into 
a separate, water-tight compartment, and the more we try to set 
up the complete distinction between science and philosophy and 
between ancient and modern thought the more clearly we seem to 
be learning their interrelations and interdependence. 

Are Plato, Aristotle, and Aristophanes or Sophocles modern or 
ancient? They are to me as modern as, Hinky Dink or Bath- 
House John. The memory of the latter will not survive. This 
attitude of mind, this habit of thought, the evolutionary hypothesis, 
develops. Social science, which embraces economic science, can 
afford to take lessons from natural science the more cheerfully and 
self-complacently because evolutionary sciénce ought to pay back 
its debt to economic science. Spencer substantially said, I learned 
from Malthus.‘ 


* Cf. J. S. Mackenzie, Social Philosophy, pp. 53-70.. On p. 57 Mackenzie observes, 
“‘Of course the reference here is chiefly to English ecoXomists.”’ 

2 Discussion of scope and logical method of economics, cf. sec. 46 of chap. vi of 
manuscript volume on Economic History: Rise of Modern Economics. 

3 Schiffle, Bau and Leben des socialen Kérpers, II, 285. 

4 For his exact words see Principles of Sociology, Vol. I, Part II, p. 440, where 
Spencer says of division of labor: “This division of labour first dwelt on by political 
economists as a social phenomenon, and thereupon recognized by biologists as a 
phenomenon of living bodies, which they called ‘physiological division of labour,’ is 
that which in the society as in the animal, makes it a living whole.” 
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But how do you make the distinction between natural science 
and mental science, after once you accept the hypothesis of evolu- 
tion? Does not, yea, is not, mental science rapidly becoming 
natural science? Can it be anything else? On this point the 
psychologists have triumphed in being admitted to the rank of 
Baconians. In another group of social-science students some time 
is now given to the question, Are you a Spencerian or a Darwinian ? 
When I am asked this question as a student of social science I am 
always at a loss for a reply. I always prefer to remand the ques- 
tion to the questioner and let him seek his analogies or his differences 
between Spencer and Darwin from some botanist, biologist, or 
zodlogist, and as for saying which of the two has the closer relation 
to, or the more to teach, social science, I am at still greater loss, 
because neither of them worked on the real problems of social 
science; neither of them has made any direct contribution to social 
science. Herbert Spencer was a general philosopher, and Charles 
Darwin was a highly specialized biologist. As for their indirect 
contributions, neither of them made those contributions by reason 
of their study of social science, but by reason of their somewhat 
distant and timid acquaintance with the old philosophy and the 
old philosophers, and because of their discoveries and observations 
which have proved to be very fruitful in their reactions on the old 
philosophy. By “old” I mean to describe the distinguished 
philosophers from Aristotle to Kant or to Schleiermacher. 

I have read Spencer, most of his volumes, and I have read 
Darwin, his Origin of Species and his immeasurably inferior Descent 
of Man. With respect to method and the spirit and inspiration of 
science Darwin is of course regarded as the greater contributor to 
human knowledge. But Spencer and his staff of amanuenses and 
their lore were also worth while; they have collected a vast mass 
of fact and legend of which students of social science have made 
extensive use. When some of my correspondents have called me 
a Spencerian I have been tempted to ask: What do you know of 
Spencer? Do you think I must be a Spencerian because I accepted 
the doctrine of evolution in the sense of human development? In 
biological science a student may declare, for example, for Alfred 
Russell Wallace. The biologists have heard of other great names 
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and usually name others also in their account of the development 
of the theory of evolution. In the same way we must recognize 
many names in any real account of the theory of development. If 
I must be called names I might prefer to be called Malthusian, 
Hegelian, Pauline, or Aristotelian. 

b) Economics and Politics: In evolutionary science the words 
economics and politics stand in the same relation to sociology as 
the words botany and zodlogy stand to biology. The distinction 
between the sciences sometimes described as ics-sciences, from the 
sciences described as y-sciences, has been to rest on the claim that 
the former are more abstract, while the latter are more concrete. 
But if we look deeply enough, or push any of the concrete sciences 
far enough, we shall find the distinction between concrete and 
abstract not a simple one after all. The terms “economy” and 
“polity” have always been available as substitutes for economics 
and politics respectively, and there is some tendency to employ 
these words whenever their concrete and historic aspect is to be 
stressed. In our day both economic science and political science 
are tending to be treated on Aristotelian lines by being approached 
in a more concrete and historical spirit. In the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries, from Adam Smith to John Stuart Mill, 
the English classical political economy came fully under the sway 
of intuitionalism and the older metaphysics, but thanks to the 
historic insight and criticism of economists like J. E. Cairnes and 
Walter Bagehot, aided by certain Continental influences, a reaction 
set in, a reaction which was embodied in Alfred Marshall, as shown 
in sec. 46 of my Rise of Modern Economics. 

Throughout the greater part of the nineteenth century, until 
toward the end of the century or the founding of the American 
Economic Association, our older American textbooks on political 
economy represented accordingly a dogmatic intuitionalism which 
tended to set up and apart the sciences, separating them by hard 
and fast lines. They go far, for example, in urging the separation 
between economics and ethics in the treatment of economic sub- 
jects, and the explanation is not far to seek. It is found in the fact 
that owing in part to our efforts to hold church and state absolutely 
distinct in our American life we have made about as little progress 
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in our discussion of ethics as we have made in the discussion of 
scientific aspect of religion. Indeed our usual attitude is to treat 
both ethics and religion as tabooed in scientific discussion. We have 
accordingly our reward; we have little to offer on these subjects 
which is worth ranking as scientific treatment or treatise thereon. 
Thanks to the new science of sociology and the new psychology, the 
beginning of a change is now being made in our attitude toward 
the treatment of morality and religion and in their recognition as 
subjects of importance which requires scientific treatment. 

In the early editions of Walker’s Political Economy occurs a 
strong passage which stresses the need of distinction between ethics 
and economics, urging even that they have nothing to do with 
each other. This passage is softened or wholly omitted in later 
editions. I know of no passage in our recent writers like Ely, 
Hadley, Seager, Fetter, Taussig, Davenport, or Johnson equally 
radical; and yet all alike, and that wisely, are at pains to avoid 
proposing to speak in the name of ethics or religion. This caution 
is necessary because accepted thought on these subjects is still 
too far from that unity and objective validity and demonstrability 
which must support a scientific opinion. In the sphere of ethics 
economists have begun to utter themselves cautiously because in 
the discussion of what economists are now calling, for example, a 
prosperity policy, they must necessarily lend themselves to some 
statements of reasons which involve ethical considerations. But 
on this plane of discussion they clearly occupy objective and tangible 
ground. When the close interdependence of ethics and theology, 
that is, of morals and religion, comes to be better appreciated, these 
subjects also will each come to be more recognized as more and more 
directly connected with mundane things and freely discussed in the 
antechambers of the several social sciences. Witness, for example, 
Edward Alsworth Ross on Sin and Society and Henry Pratt Fair- 
child in his reclassification of the topics of Applied Sociology. Can 
the science of economics, economists must now ask, continue to 
make its needed progress without also continuing some degree of 
mastery of both contemporary psychology and sociology as con- 
temporarily expounded? Just as truly an economist must have 
at least a fair acquaintance with elements of mathematics and 
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material science. He who objects to these fundamental prelimi- 
nary requirements as necessary equipment of the economists is 
likely to find himself in need of a larger view of the content of a good 
high-school or junior-college education; the master economist 
must now add to these a good senior-college and a university educa- 
tion. But it would be idle to insist on definite agreements in 
detail on all leading topics of economic theory or investigation. 
A very general agreement has now been reached, as may be shown 
by bringing into comparison the views of the writers of our present 
most widely used schoolbook treatises on economic theory. I 
quote approvingly the comment of Fairchild when he writes in the 
preface to his A pplied Sociology: “‘If some of the conclusions which 
I state, or seem to state, challenge contradiction and refutation, 
that fact does not detract from the usefulness of the book for the 
purpose for which it is designed.’”” 

In the concluding section of chap. vi of Modern Economics, 
sec. 46, an attempt has been made to bring together a summary 
of the present phases of economic theory on which general agree- 
ment had then been reached. But with respect to detail and the 
more subtle and remote points of discussion of problems in economic 
theory economists are today as far apart from each other as the 
psychologists, whether you bring into debate with each other 
followers of old or of new schools, although for the future victory 
will probably lie with the new or progressive school. But no one 
man may safely pose as the authoritative representative of the 
correct or right school. The correct school is represented, as the 
advanced pragmatists put it, by an attitude rather than by a 
system. 

I accept the recent utterance of Dewey, but I have no quarrel 
with him who does not accept this utterance: “A belief in organic 
evolution which does not extend unreservedly to the way in which 
the subject of experience is thought of, and which does not strive 
to bring the entire theory of experience and knowing into line with 
biological and social facts, is hardly more than Pickwickian.’” 
Indeed I could not accept the Dewey school did that school not 

* Fairchild, op. cit., Preface, p. viii. 

_? Quoted from p. 35 of Creative Intelligence, by John Dewey and others. 
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show profound respect for, approval of, and acquaintance with, the 
older philosophy and thought. In thus proclaiming myself a 
pragmatist, saying merely I take or accept the pragmatic attitude, 
I am not claiming rank as a psychologist; that claim would be 
irrelevant and premature. But I do aspire to win the approval of 
my colleagues and friends, particularly in the spirit of my friend 
and colleague, Professor Patrick, a psychologist, who said of one 
of our colleagues from another institution, ‘He writes well and 
clearly of psychology for a man who isn’t a psychologist.”’ It has 
occurred to me that Graham Wallas, of the London School of 
Economics, decided wisely when he concluded to name his recent 
book The Great Society, and addressed his Preface to Walter 
Lippman, the aspiring writer of Preface to Politics. All these 
involve difficult combinations, and a forecast, which are worth 
the trying; and still more worthy shall be the ultimate achievement 
of a combination and union of sociology, economics, and politics 
with the aid of psychology and history into a developing larger 
social science. 

c) Genetic Politics; Theism (Theology) and Aesthetics: In 
the foregoing subparagraphs.of this section, and for that matter I 
trust throughout this treatise, genetic ethics and genetic economics 
have lent themselves to consideration in large measure as realizable 
by concrete human beings in pursuit of their livelihood and asso- 
ciated in accordance with manners and customs which successive 
societies of man on the earth have developed in the concrete group- 
ings of human history. This has been possible, I hope, on account 
of the importance that we have attached to an objective study of a 
real objective economic world, taking form or gaining expression 
in economic history. Politics in the sense of a political philosophy 
has also been considered in connection therewith in the sense that 
every concrete and complete economic society presumes or assumes 
the state as its necessary counterpart. Although within the com- 
pass of a single treatise this objective counterpart cannot always be 
continuously kept in view or made a continuous part of the same 
story, we must never for a moment forget that its reality must ever 
be kept in view as a fact. A genetic politics without the aid of 
political history which will give an account of its constitutions and 
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institutions is unthinkable. It is readily made the most dramatic 
and engaging of all forms of human history. 

Although economics and politics are usually studied as distinct 
and as standing in contrast and even in opposition to one another, I 
have for myself been so convinced of their mutual interdependence, 
after looking into their nature and observing their inner connections 
with each other and their mutual dependence, that I have not 
attempted to draw a distinction where to me no clearly evolved 
distinction as yet exists, perhaps will never exist, except in the sense 
in which it has already long existed and is more and more clearly 
recognized: namely, economics is wont to deal with the production 
and distribution of wealth, politics with the struggles which pertain 
to its mastery in and for distribution. Today, for example, many 
talk freely and fluently of the distinction between an economic and 
a political democracy. But is the distinction not one of vested 
rights merely? Otherwise this distinction is for me obscure and 
unreal. I find similar difficulty in apprehending the distinction 
often set, for example, between economics and sociology, or between 
politics and sociology. Social science will gain immensely if once 
we can recognize economics and politics as clearly parts of sociology 
as we now recognize botany and zodélogy as branches of biology. 

Recently developed sociological analysis of social functions 
points to the unity of economics and politics in a larger social 
science; while both of these have their roots in an ethical or historico- 
social science which for purposes of clearness in analysis of thought 
and function and for the sake of effectiveness in the handling of the 
tasks and problems of social life recognizes them as subdivisions of 
social science. But these subdivisions must constantly recognize 
their mutual inner relations and interdependence. 

Thus in correlating social functions and social forces with social 
phenomena what shall we do with economics and politics? Shall 
we classify economics only with hunger in our exposition of social 
forces, and politics with love or the principle of population? But 
this would be manifestly inadequate. Economics must have 
regard to both hunger and love. So must politics, whether we 
apprehend it as static or follow it in its various stages or phases 


* Cf. Fairchild, op. cit., chap. ii. 
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of social organization from the tribal through city and national 
state to a world-state. Shall we then impute hunger, love, and 
vanity as bases of both economics and politics, and can we stop 
here? Must we not also reckon with other human desires and pas- 
sions as entering into both the economic and the political life of 
man? Any negative answer to this inquiry leaves the economic 
man or the political man an incomplete or partial man considered 
as a social being. This partial or stunted view of man was taken 
by the older political philosophy, and it is now persistently taken 
of the economic man, but not necessarily so, and it is not in harmony 
with the highest aspirations of modern democracy. Inademocratic 
economic and political philosophy the entire man, his being and his 
aspirations, must receive recognition and must be kept in view. 
Hence in a complete and adequate philosophy of the economic or 
political man we impute also, that is, reckon with, theism (theology), 
with religion and art, as underlying a basic conception of the unity 
of the universe and of its beauty and perfection. 

In these three aspects then, namely, in the unity, beauty, and 
perfectibility of the social life, religion and art sustain a close kin- 
ship and minister to the aesthetic life of man just as philosophy, 
science, and learning stimulate and gratify man’s mental reaction 
and develop and nurture his intellectual and spiritual life. 

The concept of one God in whom we think the unity of the mani- 
fold was clearly enunciated by the founder of Christianity, whatever 
traces of theism we may credit to earlier sages. After Christ a 
unified humanity was thinkable, whether realized in a Kingdom of 
Heaven or in a unified world-state on earth. 

A primitive man’s religion is also and always a portion of his 
philosophy and science, though humble, incoherent, and inarticulate 
it must be. So an educated man’s philosophy and science must also 
and always be a portion of his religion, provided only we preserve 
this dictum: Every man’s religion is and must include a considera- 
tion of his attitude toward the universe. I think it was Bishop 
Butler, an eighteenth-century English divine and thinker, who, 
writing on the Analogy of Religion, said somewhere in effect: We call 
that God which we cannot account for by natural law which is now 
known or explicable by us in terms of cause and effect. If now we 
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assign the unknown and unknowable which requires an ultimate 
explanation to a deity, 60é0s, ein Gott, God, or dieu, why not attrib- 
ute the rationally known and explicable to the same ultimate con- 
cept of the universe in its unity, beauty, and perfectibility ? 

d) The Human Type of Evolution: This type of evolution is 
mental! instead of physical; it is psychic, not organic. The result 
of human evolution takes form in variation, selection, transition, 
and adaptation of social organization of human beings in associated 
living rather than in changes of physical form or structure. 
“Viewed as an animal, man,” etc." 

Natural scientists mean something definite and actual when 
they use the terms variation, selection, transmission, adaptation. 
So in our day social science as sociology is becoming and has become 
a natural science which has learned and is learning to use these 
terms, not only in recounting the past course of human develop- 
ment, but also, and much more, by applying these terms for the 
education and reconstituting, that is, reforming, reformation of the 
world. Results must follow if, in sociology, we can learn to employ 
correctly the terms social variation, selection, transmission, and 
adaptation. Thus we can assist in creating a new world and 
replacing the old, not by adopting haphazard and sudden methods 
of revolution, but by patiently working out scientific principles of 
social evolution. 

The first step in science and life which must be taken for recon- 
stituting the world-peace is the abolition of the old ideas respecting 
race finity and race hatreds, and that extraordinary and extensive 
chauvinism which has the modern world in its grip. One way of 
doing this will be through the turmoil and the second thoughts 
which will come as a result of this war. If America has a mission 
in bringing peace it will lie in the advocacy of that wider basis 
of human brotherhood which Israel Zangwill has proclaimed in his 
conception of America as a melting-pot of races and nationalities.’ 

* Keller, op. cit., pp. 17-109. 

2 I indorse very heartily the comments and observations of James Harvey Robin- 
son in the Century for June, 1917, in his introduction to the “Loyalty and the Foreign 
Born. An Interpretation,’ by M. E. Rawage. Although Mr. Robinson pleads the 


right of all those Americans who have an ancestral country to revere and honor all 
worthy ancestral traditions, he pleads more directly for a better and greater America 
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If the evils and mischances of an irrational and embittered 
ethnocentrism has fastened itself upon Europe, that is not an ade- 
quate reason for our forgetting the lessons we have learned in the 
last three centuries during which our gates to the Atlantic, our 
present-day Mediterranean, have stood wide open to all comers from 
Europe. Would not a reversal of our Jeffersonian, eighteenth- 
century dogma of equality before the law be the greatest mischance 
and misfortune which our entrance into the present European war 
could bring to us? 

Are we now preparing the way for a more just and equitable 
economic equality both in America and Europe? Is this true even 
of Germany, notwithstanding the fears which the present war has 
awakened against what we are now calling kaiserism or autocracy ? 

Must we not, after all and in the end, agree to a peace the terms 
of which can be constructed on the basis of good-will and law and 
order of existing sociocracy, that is, of existing social organization, 
and on the basis of existing or reconstructed societal ideas and 
forms? Let France have her president and Chamber of Deputies, 
England her king and House of Lords, Prussia her king and Landtag, 
until such time as these countries themselves decide otherwise, they 
in the meantime co-operating with us for the restoration of a world- 
economy the interruption of which began in 1914, when the atmos- 
phere was charged with imperialistic and reconstruction ambitions 


merged in a wider and more generous patriotism. Items of racial antecedents, when 
cited, may have the double purpose of stimulating charity and sanity of insight, for 
which Mr. Robinson has used his pen. My own ancestral stock was neither New 
England, Moravian, nor Huguenot, but Presbyterian German, belonging to that 
branch of orthodox Protestant Germans led by Calvin and Zuingle, who along with 
followers of Luther and various sects like the quietists were hurried from the Palatinate 
during the wars of Louis XIV, when Ellsass-Lothringen was first transferred from 
Germany to the flag of France, when amid religious persecution these exiles joined 
other refugees and under the patronage of the English king and William Penn settled 
in the Colony of Pennsylvania. The various nationalities of that period settling in 
American colonies along with Englishmen themselves were then welded into a new 
nationality with Englishmen of revolting sects who formed the fundamental layer, 
but all these together producing a culture of which the ethics and theology of the Old 
Testament furnished so clearly the substratum that the general and widespread 
presence of Old Testament names in the American colonies must now be interpreted 
as an evidence of the piety of our ancestors rather than taken as an indication of 
Hebrew descent. 
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which then were probably not restricted to any one or even to any 
two countries. In 1914 hopes of a crushing victory were more 
freely avowed than now. An expectation, a desire for peace, has 
come. Will autocracy suddenly come to an end? Has the 
reconstitution of the German Reichstag commenced ? Will democ- 
racy now suddenly triumph ?? Where and when will democracy 
find its method, law, or chart of reconstruction and achievement, 
except in the laws of past social evolution? Does the hope of 
democracy for the future lie with the further development of legal 
systems? If the answer be affirmative it can only be so if the 
social conscience develops pari passu. Russia, Germany, France, 
and other portions of Europe will have their surprises in programs 
of accomplished social reconstruction. Not least of all will atten- 
tion be commanded forthwith by the British labor movement and 
proposals therewith arising of a new social order.* 


* See Simeon Strumsky, ‘“‘The Fourth Year of the War,” Yale Review, October 


1917. 
2 See “Labor and the New Social Order”’ (A report by the subcommittee of the 
British Labor Party), New Republic, February 16, 1918. 


[To be continued) 
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ALCOHOL AND CRIME: A STUDY IN SOCIAL 
CAUSATION 


GEORGE ELLIOTT HOWARD 
University of Nebraska 


At last, after generations of dispute, experiment, and research, 
clarified public opinion recognizes the liquor traffic as a problem 
of first-rate national importance whose solution depends upon pre- 
vention rather than cure. Alcohol appears as a factor, a chief 
maker, of the bad social conditions which mar our civilization. It 
is known to be a direct or contributory cause of degeneracy, pauper- 
ism, poverty, disease, and crime. In short, science has cleared the 
way for an intelligent approach to the drink problem. Refuge after 
refuge of the liquor interest has been destroyed. Pet fallacies have 
been exposed. Science has demonstrated that alcohol is not a 
healthful “food,” a safe “stimulant,” nor a socially productive 
“employer of labor.” It increases the chances of death. If beer 
is “liquid bread,’”’ we now know that it is not the bread of life but 
of death, precisely in proportion to the amount of alcohol which it 
contains. In small quantity as well as in large, alcohol lessens 
physical and mental efficiency. It is a toxin, a narcotic, not a 
stimulant. It hinders sane thinking; for while it increases bold- 
ness and self-confidence it impairs the judgment. In all its effects 
it is destructive of the human organism. 


I. NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 


Accordingly, in its use and traffic alcohol appears as a powerful 
antisocial force. Especially is it a social menace with respect to 
crime. The results of the most cautious research show that it is a 
producer of criminals and of crime on an enormous scale. What 
else could one expect? Has not the scientific laboratory proved 
that the habitual use of alcohol, in whatever quantity, disintegrates 
the moral character? It impairs the judgment, clouds the reason, 
and enfeebles the will; while at the same time it arouses the appe- 
tites, inflames the passions, releases the primitive beast from the 
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artificial restraint of social discipline. All the conditions are 
favorable to the generation of crime. 

To state in percentages the exact relation of alcohol to crime, 
or to the various classes of crime, may not always be possible in 
the present stage of statistical research. In the last analysis it 
may not always be easy to determine whether the crime committed 
by the intoxicated man is due to the habitual use of alcohol; 
whether the drinking habit was induced by poverty, disease, or 
other misery; or whether there is a “vicious circle”’ of cause and 
effect. It may not in every case be possible to disentangle alcohol 
as a cause from the skein of contributory causes of crime, nor to 
be quite sure whether it is a direct or an indirect cause; but, as will 
presently appear, the amount of crime for which it is certain that 
alcohol is wholly or in part responsible is so vast that even on this 
ground alone the shocked social conscience should demand nothing 
less than a drastic remedy: absolute outlawry of the manufacture 
and sale of alcoholic drinks. 

The problem in hand is complex; but here, too, science has 
done much to simplify the task of the investigator. Just as the 
physicist, the chemist, the biologist, and the pathologist have 
revealed the true nature of alcohol, so the criminologist, with his 
scientific coadjutors, is disclosing the real causes of crimes and the 
true nature of criminals. Tendencies or “characters”? may be 
transmissible from parent to child. Heredity in this sense is a 
factor in human destiny which the eugenist is reckoning with to 
the advantage of the race. But, practically speaking, we now 
know that the criminal is the creature of environment, of wrong 
social conditions which may be remedied. The extreme dogma of 
Lombroso and his school that the criminal as such is an abnormal 
man, a distinct human type, is swiftly passing, if it be not entirely 
abandoned. Even Lombroso modified his view as presented in the 
Criminal Man (1895); and in his later work, Crime: Its Causes 
and Remedies (1899), he places the accent on social causes." There 


* The development of the theories as to the causes of crime are traced by Maurice 
Parmelee in the introduction of this English translation of Lombroso’s work; and 
also in his Principles of Anthropology and Sociology in Their Relations to Criminal 
Procedure (1908). 
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is no hereditary criminal class. If the “born criminal”’ exists he 
is a rare specimen, indeed, compared with the sinister yet pathetic 
host vegotten by bad social conditions. 

Decisive proof of the power of living conditions to save or to 
damn the human soul is presented in Dugdale’s famous book. 
Professor Giddings writes: 

An impression quite generally prevails that ‘“‘The Jukes” is a thorough- 
going demonstration of “hereditary criminality,” “hereditary pauperism,” 
“hereditary degeneracy,” and so on. It is nothing of the kind, and its author 
never made such claim for it. He undoubtedly believed in the hereditary 
transmission of character tendencies, as of physical traits, and here and there 
he points out what seem to him to be evidences of heredity, in this sense, in the 
“Jukes” blood. But he is ever careful . . . . to warn the reader “that the 
conclusion is tentative. Far from believing that heredity is fatal, Mr. Dugdale 
was profoundly convinced that ‘environment’ can be relied on to modify, and 
ultimately to eradicate, even such deep-rooted and widespreading growths of 
vice and crime as the ‘Jukes’ group exemplifies.” In the clearer light afforded 
by Weismann’s researches and the Mendelian law, “‘we can only say that 
probably heredity is a fateful factor in the moral, and therefore in the social, 
realm, but that we need an immense amount of patient research to determine 
exactly what it is and what it does.” One thing is certain, heredity “always 
has the coefficient ‘environment’”; for hereditary character tendencies, 
whether these be good or evil, are modified, held in abeyance, or pushed for- 
ward by the conditions of the individual's life. 


These conclusions are powerfully supported by the great work of 
Bonger, Criminality and Economic Conditions. 

The result is enlightening for the relation of alcohol to crime. 
There is no longer a plausible excuse for laissez faire. Under the 
shield of heredity the social conscience may no longer shift its 
burden to the shoulders of the Almighty. If directly or indirectly 
criminality is mainly the fruit of bad social conditions, the remedy 
is in society’s own hands; for intellectual man, unlike the lower 
animal, is able to transform his environment. Sometimes the task 
is titanic. To master the crime-producing environment which con- 
sists in alcohol and the organized alcohol traffic may cost more 
courage, wisdom, and toil than it cost to abolish human slavery, 
than it may cost to destroy the “great white plague”’ or the “great 


* Franklin H. Giddings, Introduction to the Jukes. ‘Criminals are made and 
not born,” H. H. Goddard, The Kallikak Family, p. 54. 
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black plague’; but it can be done and it wid be done when its 
nature is clearly understood by the majority. To believe other- 
wise would be to lose faith in human intelligence. 

As a preparation for a wise policy the sinister record of actual 
crimes caused by alcohol must be placed within the reach of all. 
It should become a part of the textbook of public education. That 
record must be completed by the trained statistician. Already 
several valuable studies of limited extent—the best by the Com- 
mittee of Fifty—have provided materials for fairly safe conclusions. 
Is it not needful to extend the investigation and bring it to date ? 
Should not the national government put the whole many-sided 
problem of alcohol and the liquor traffic in the hands of a properly 
equipped commission for basic and comprehensive research? Still 
the figures in hand have a very great meaning. They reveal alcohol 
as a chief factor in felonies, in lesser crimes and misdemeanors, and 
in the often more harmful “‘social crimes’’ which are not always 
noticed by the statute book. What are the facts for each of these 
three classes of offenses ? 

2. ALCOHOL THE MOTHER OF FELONY 


The investigation of the Committee of Fifty (1893-1905) enables 
us in part to measure for the United States the relative influence of 
alcohol as a producer of felony and equivalent heinous crime. It 
is important to note, in weighing its conclusions, that the com- 
mittee was almost painfully cautious and conservative in its 
methods and in its findings. It did not attempt the enormous task 
of gathering the facts for the whole country. Its aim was to estab- 
lish conclusions which should have typical value. Accordingly, its 
study “‘covered 13,402 convicts, in seventeen prisons and reforma- 
tories scattered throughout twelve states.’”’ In effect it was thus 
virtually restricted to the crimes usually classified as “felonies.”’ 
The results of the investigation are presented by Mr. Koren‘ in a 
number of elaborate statistical tables or ‘“‘summaries’’: rich mines 
for exploitation by the criminologist, the economist, and the sociolo- 
gist. What is their meaning for the problem in hand ? 

* John Koren, Economic Aspects of the Liquor Problem, pp. 133-209, and tables 
in the Appendix. 
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The most salient fact—huge, tragic, portentous—is that 6,694 
of these crimes, one-half of the whole number investigated, were 
wholly or in part induced by intemperance as a “general’’ cause. 
In 4,179 cases, or 31.18 per cent of the total, alcohol was the “first’’ 
or principal cause; and in 2,261 cases, or 16.87 per cent of the 
whole, it was the sole cause of the felony. Assuming that the same 
ratio obtains, this means, according to the United States census, 
that on June 30, 1904, there were in the penitentiaries and reforma- 
tories of the whole country 30,000 felons whose crimes were wholly 
or in part due to alcohol." 

Another fact, hardly less enlightening, is disclosed by ob- 
serving the nativity of the convicts. Intemperance as a cause of 
crime ‘‘yields percentages for the nationalities in the following 
order”: (1) Scotch, 58.33; (2) Canadian, 56.74; (3) Irish, 56.70; 
(4) Swedish and Norwegian, 56.25; (5) Polish, 53.41; (6) English, 
52.92; (7) American, 50.23; (8) Italian, 50.00; (9) German, 
44.87; (10) Austrian, 34.62; (11) Russian, 25.00. 

The lesson taught by these figures is not hard to read. Among 
the foreign-born residents of the United States the relative per- 
centage of felonies due to intemperance for each nationality stands 
in direct ratio to the drinking habits of such nationality. The 
hardest drinking peoples show the highest relative percentages of hein- 
ous crimes induced by alcohol. The relative quantity of alcoholic 
liquor consumed by a people produces a corresponding relative per- 
centage of its convicted felons. Hence, as shown above, the notori- 
ously hard-drinking Scotch, Irish, Scandinavians, and English take 
high rank for the proportion of their alcoholic criminals; while at 
the very bottom of the list we find the convicts classed as “ Rus- 
sians,”’ in reality of the “Hebrew race which is noted for its excep- 
tional sobriety the world over.” The seeming exceptions to this 
rule may be explained. Thus the surprisingly high rank of the 
Poles and Italians may be accounted for by emotional race charac- 
teristics causing a large percentage of “‘crime against the person.”’ 
Perhaps the lower rank of the Germans may be accounted for by 
the excellent urban, industrial, and other superior social environment 


* The total number of felons for all causes in prisons was on that day 60,653; 
but during the year 149,691 had been committed to imprisonment. 
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which partially counteracts the influence of an excessive use of 
alcoholic drinks. For, it should be noted, the statistics do not 
show that the total amount of crime committed by a people bears 
a direct relation to the quantity of alcohol consumed; but that, 
of the crimes for which a nationality is actually responsible, the 
percentage due to intemperance, generally speaking, bears the 
quantitative relation already set forth. In the cautious words of 
Mr. Koren, “more convicts of a hard-drinking people will owe their 
criminal condition to drink than those of a notably temperate 
nationality.”” The percentages for the hard-drinking peoples, when 
alcohol is considered either as the principal or as the sole cause of 
crime, tend to sustain this view. 

Decidedly among the master makers of criminals in the United 
States alcohol holds the highest rank.‘ It is the primary breeder 
of felony. Mr. Koren’s tables enable us to see how intemperance 
measures up with its chief rivals in the wasting of human life. 
“Lack of industrial training,’ “unfavorable environment,” and 
“intemperance”? are compared, each as the “‘first’”’ or principal 
cause of crime. Intemperance is excluded from all cases in which 
it was only a minor factor, so that here its full extent as a crime 
cause is not under discussion. Grouping the 13,402 cases under 
review in this way, unfavorable environment is chargeable with 
4,091, Or 30.53 per cent; lack of industrial training with 2.943, 
or 21.96 per cent; intemperance with 4,179, or 31.18 per cent; 
other causes with 2,189, or 16.33 per cent. 

Again, when the same factors are compared, each as the “sole” 
cause of crime, alcohol maintains its supremacy. Distributing the 
13,402 cases according to sole causes, unfavorable environment is 
responsible for 986, or 7.36 per cent; lack of industrial training for 
959, or 7.16 per cent; intemperance for 2,261, or 16.87 per cent. 
So, if the three great competitors in the production of criminals 
work independently, single-handed, alcohol proves stronger than 
its two rivals combined. The relation is more than reversed, how- 
ever, when the victims of unfavorable environment and lack of 
industrial training, working separately and also in combination, are 


* According to Bonger, Criminality and Economic Conditions, pp. 508-16, chronic 
alcoholism predisposes a man to crime even when he is not drunk. 
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added; for then they amount to 4,519, almost exactly twice as 
many as the victims of intemperance working alone. 

The mine is by no means yet exhausted. According to these 
tables, what is the favorite kind of crime which alcohol produces ? 
For the three rivals, each acting as the “first”’ or principal cause, 
the respective percentages of “‘crimes against property’’ are these: 
unfavorable environment, 30.54; lack of industrial training, 25 . 40; 
intemperance, 29.58. The percentages for “crimes against the 
person” show a very different relative rank. Now unfavorable 
environment yields 30.43; lack of industrial training, 13.45; 
intemperance, 36.14. The superior rank of alcohol as a producer 
of this class of felonies is revealed in an even more striking way, if 
intemperance be measured as a general rather than as a principal 
cause. While for all causes only 23.17 per cent of these convicts 
were committed for crimes against the person, 51.53 per cent of 
those who owed their punishment to intemperance were guilty of 
that kind of crime. 

Of course it is not surprising that alcohol, while not neglecting 
the destruction of property, should show a decided preference for 
homicide and other crimes of violence against human beings.' This 
tendency is sometimes accentuated by race temperament. Already 
it has been suggested that the high relative percentage of alcoholic 
crimes committed by Poles and Italians may be explained by this 
tendency. It becomes a serious social menace in case of the Indian 
and the Negro. The effects of alcohol on the passions of the red 
man are disastrous in the extreme. The intoxicated Indian is 
bestial, almost fiendish, in his depravity. No depth of immorality, 
we are told, is too low for him. The lust of killing is aroused by 
the “fire water.” Yet the specific desire for intoxicating drink is 
not an inherent race appetite. It was kindled and fostered by the 
insatiable greed of the white rum-seller. It is hardly too much to 
say that, first and last during nearly three centuries, the misfor- 
tunes, the degradation, the crimes, and the threatened extinction of 
the Indian people are due chiefly to the liquor traffic. 

The case of the negro is unique. He is not a habitual drunk- 
ard. As a rule the negro of the South does not use liquor in his 

* Compare Bonger, op. cit., pp. 639-44. 
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home. He indulges in orgies of intoxication on Saturdays, on 
Christmas, or other holidays. Then his evil passions are released 
and he is prone to commit acts of violence; but in a less degree 
than the white man is his efficiency or earning capacity impaired 
by these excesses. Nevertheless, reports Mr. Koren, “‘ whether we 
regard intemperance as a principal or as a general cause, it is seen 
to affect more vitally the criminal condition of the negroes than that 
of the whites. In the first instance we get a lower percentage by 
about 2 per cent, and in the second by about ro per cent, in favor 
of the whites. In other words, while the statistics of poverty as 
well as of pauperism disclose far less intemperance in the colored 
race, among criminals the conditions are reversed. How are these 
apparent contradictions to be reconciled ?”’ From a study of the 
schedules, he continues, we learn that “proportionately a great 
many more colored than white men are imprisoned for crimes 
against the person committed while under the influence of liquor. 
That is, they were to an unusual number guilty of unpremeditated 
stabbings, shootings, and other violent acts resulting from drunken 
quarrels that are so common among certain classes of negroes.” 
In harmony with this conclusion is the fact that relatively fewer 
crimes against property, by 1 per cent, are committed by negroes 
than by whites; and that, while unfavorable environment and lack 
of industrial training combined as crime producers hold second 
rank among the white convicts, they hold only fourth rank among 
the black. 

Is it strange that the South has become leader in the warfare 
against the alcohol traffic ? 


3. ALCOHOL THE BREEDER OF CRIME AND OF CRIME-PRODUCING 
CONDITIONS 


The careful investigation by the Committee of Fifty, covering 
perhaps one-fifth of the convicts in the United States then impris- 
oned for heinous offenses, thus constitutes a powerful indictment 
of the liquor traffic. It is highly probable that its findings, startling 
though they are, do not disclose the full extent of the evil even in 
this restricted field. At the very best, statistical averages express 
but feebly and coldly the miseries and wrongs due to an antisocial 
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agency such as alcohol. Investigations of the relation of intem- 
perance to crime in general bring us nearer the truth. For example, 
Ferri has pointed out a significant parallel between the increase in 
the consumption of alcoholic liquors and the increase of crime in 
France.’ In that country the “average consumption of wine, esti- 
mated at 62 litres (13.64 gallons) per head in 1829, exceeded 100 
litres in 1879; and in Paris the average of 120 litres in 1819-30, 
reached 227 litres in 1881.” Again, the “total manufacture of 
alcohol in France (g5 per cent of which is consumed in the form of 
drink) rose from 479,680 hectolitres in 1843 to 1,309,565 in 1879, 
and 2,004,000 in 1887.” Simultaneously “there was an increase of 
crimes and offences, suicides in particular having increased from 
1,542 in 1829 to 8,202 in 1887.”” Furthermore, he shows that the 
number of crimes rises and falls with good and bad vintages, 
respectively. Failure of the vintage in the years 1853-55, 1859, 
1867, 1873, 1878-80 was “attended by a remarkable diminution 
of crime (assaults and wounding)”’; while there was an increase 
of crime in 1850, 1856-58, 1862-63, 1865, 1868, 1874-75, when the 
vintage was abundant. 

Thus a popular fallacy is exposed. This “‘parallelism,’’ re- 
marks Lombroso on Ferri’s figures,’ “‘is the stranger and more 
noteworthy because several authors pretend to attribute a fatal 
influence to spirits only and not to wine,” so that it is “proposed 
to encourage the distribution of wine in the countries most inclined 
to crime.” Yet these statistics show that on the whole the relation 
of the consumption of spirits to “homicides and assaults is not so 
evident as that of wine’; and ‘“‘this is easy to understand, for 
brawls are more easily started in the wineshops than in the estab- 
lishments of the brandy sellers, where the stay is too short for an 
opportunity to be given for quarrels.” In Germany, as we shall 
see presently, it is beer rather than wine or spirits that measures 
the growth of crimes of violence. 

The facts just considered have a special interest in connection 
with the quantitative theory of the relation of alcohol to crime 
presented above in connection with the nationality of convicts. 


* Ferri, Criminal Sociology, pp. 116-24. 
? Lombroso, Crime: Its Causes and Remedies, p. 91. 
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It finds further support in the parallelism between the increased 
number of crimes and the larger use of alcoholic drinks on holidays. 
Schréter “reports that in Germany out of 2,178 crimes (assault and 
battery) 58 per cent took place Saturday night, 3 per cent Sunday, 
1 per cent Monday; and that upon these same days sexual crimes, 
rebellion, and arson took the lead with a ratio of 87 per cent.’’ 
In this instance it is significant that of the 215 cases of crime taking 
place on Monday 112, or 53 per cent, were “committed by men who 
did not go to work on that day.”’ But Sunday is the favored 
time for such offenses. A mass of statistics gathered by Aschaffen- 
burg’ from various sources reflects ‘‘sadly on what is called Sunday 
rest.”’ It is noteworthy that a large percentage of the assaults and 
other crimes committed by German students are holiday offenses. 
For this fact beer-drinking is mainly responsible. “Compared with 
the criminality of all classes of society, that of the students appears 
very grave, especially taking into consideration how few of their 
crimes are offences against property, which constitute 46 per cent 
of all crimes and offences against the laws of the land.’’ 

A similar coincidence in the number of crimes of violence and 
the consumption of alcoholic drinks on holidays has been noted in 
Italy, where ‘all the crimes of violence and against persons take 
the lead on holidays, as compared with fraudulent and premeditated 
crimes,” which are not primarily induced by drink.‘ It is needless 
to add that every oberver knows that the same parallelism exists 
in America wherever the saloon is open on holidays or on days of 
great popular gatherings. For a vast number of families, days of 
*‘rejoicing’”’ are in fact days of sorrow and misery.‘ 

In European countries as well as in America alcohol shows a 
decided preference for crimes of violence against the person. Of 
3,000 French convicts investigated by Marambat, 78 per cent were 
drunkards. Of the crimes against the person committed by them 


* Schriter, Jahrbuch der Westphilischen Gefangnisse; cf. Lombroso, op. cit., p. gt. 

* See the tables and diagrams in Aschaffenburg, Crime and Its Repression, pp. 76- 
80, digesting the researches of Lang, Koblinski, Léffler, Kiirz, Heim, Schréter, and 
others. 

3 Aschaffenburg, op. cit., pp. 80-81, Table XVIII. 


4 Lombroso, op. cit., pp. 90-91. 5’ Compare Bonger, op. cit., p. 363. 
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88 per cent were induced by alcohol; while the percentage of their 
crimes against property due to the same cause was but 77. Quite 
similar results were obtained for Italy through Marro’s researches." 
The fullest and most carefully digested statistics have been gathered 
for Germany. Baer gives figures for the penitentiaries showing that 
75.5 per cent of assaults; 68.8 per cent of robberies and murders; 
63.2 per cent of simple homicides; and 60.2 per cent of sexual 
crimes are caused by alcohol; while in the common jails the per- 
centages for alcoholic crimes of violence are even higher.’ 
Statistics for the period 1883-1902 confirm Baer’s earlier con- 
clusions. In the entire empire the average number of crimes com- 
mitted for every 100,000 civilians of punishable age was as follows 
for five classes of offenses: (1) resisting officers. etc., 41; (2) feloni- 
ous assault and battery, 1.58; (3) theft, 201; (4) fraud, 47; 
(5) aggravated assault and battery, 196. It is enlightening to 
observe that for the first and fifth of these classes, where we should 
expect drunkenness to be a cause, the averages are high. Further- 
more, in several districts on the same basis of 100,000, the number 
of convictions for aggravated assault and battery is startlingly 
large. For instance, in Bromberg it is 358; in Southeastern 


(Lower) Bavaria, 441; in the Palatinate, 517. Thus these offenses 


” 


“are concentrated at three points.’”’ The reason is not hard to 
find. ‘‘The three centers of this brutal crime are also the three 
centers of alcoholic indulgence in its various forms: in the east 
(Bromberg), spirits; in Bavaria, beer; and in the Palatinate, 
wine.””3 

Here an interesting question arises: which of the three rival 
kinds of alcoholic drink is the most efficient maker of criminals ? 
In the comparison just made wine takes precedence; but for Ger- 
many as a whole, and probably also for America, the leadership 
seems to belong to beer. The researches of Wlassak‘ indicate that 
in the descending scale the sequence is “beer, wine, spirits.”” In 


* Lombroso, op. cit., pp. 96-99; Marambat, in Revue scientifique (1888). 

2 Baer, Der Alkoholismus (Berlin, 1878). 

3 Aschaffenburg, op. cit., pp. 43-44. 

4Wlassak, Der Alkoholismus im Gebielte von Méahrisch-Ostrau; Aschaffenburg, 
op. cit., DP. 44. 
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any case, “we can certainly agree with Féldes' in thinking that the 
kind of beverage is unimportant, as compared with efficacy of the 
alcohol it contains.’ If this conclusion is just, it warns us against 
making what may prove to be a fatal mistake: the amount of crime 
and most likely of the other evils due to alcohol will not be lessened 
by substituting beer for spirits or even for wine. Jt may even be 
increased; for the tendency is to consume it in relatively larger 
quantities, partly under the illusion of its alleged less dangerous 
effects. It is the quantity of alcohol which counts. 

For crimes of violence English statistics tell a tragic tale. 
Measured by districts, the number of assaults and homicides rises 
steadily as the amount of drunkenness increases in passing from 
region to region. According to expert medical research (1907), at 
least 60 per cent of the graver homicidal offenses and about 82 per 
cent of the minor crimes of violence are chiefly due to alcohol. It 
is responsible for half the crimes of lust. The violation of children 
occurs most often in “seaports where alcoholism is most rife’’; 
while rape on adults, like very many other crimes, is frequently the 
result, not of chronic, but of simple drunkenness. “In England, 
where it makes itself felt with most intensity,’ remarks Lombroso, 
“alcoholism enters as a cause into no more than 77 per cent of the 
cases”’ of crime.‘ 

The European figures just presented must be taken for what they 
are worth. They are approximations to the truth won by expert 
investigations of limited extent. They probably fall short of meas- 
uring the whole volume of criminality due to intemperance. Vast 
as is the number ci felonies and other heinous offenses caused by 


* Féldes, “‘Einige Ergebnisse der neueren Kriminalstatistik,” Zeitschrift fiir die 
gesammie Strafrechiswissenschaft, XI, 535; cf. Aschaffenburg, op. cit., pp. 44-45. 

Consult Aschaffenburg, op. cit., pp. 44-46, and Elizabeth Tilton’s enlightening 
discussion, “‘Is Beer the Cure for the Drink Evil?’’ Survey, XX VII, 599-604, Feb- 
ruary 24, 1917, showing that beer is an efficient producer of both disease and crime. 
“No other drink is so insidious,” affirms Professor Gustav von Bunge; and these 
conclusions are sustained by the researches of Professor Emil Kripelin and other 
German experts. 

3 William C. Sullivan, “The Criminology of Alcoholism,” in T. N. Kelynack’s 
The Drink Problem, pp. 189-98. 

4 Lombroso, Crime: Its Causes and Remedies, pp. 98-99. 
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alcohol, the number of lesser crimes is much larger. In certain 
groups of prisoners the percentage of alcoholic convicts mounts as 
high as 96 or even 100." Very convincing are the facts disclosed 
by the careful and elaborate report of the Massachusetts Bureau 
of Statistics of Labor for the year closing August 20, 1895.7. Only 
the general results of the investigation may here be mentioned. 
For one year in one state, for all classes of crime, including drunken- 
ness, 26,672 persons were convicted. Of these, 21,863 were under 
the influence of liquor at the time the crime was committed. Again, 
when the intent to commit the crime was formed, 4,206 are reported 
as “in liquor”; 4,866 as “sober’’; and the rest, 17,600, as “not 
ascertained.”” To the question, “ Did the intemperate habits of the 
criminal lead to a condition which induced the crime?” 22,514 
answered “yes’’; while in 16,115 cases that “condition” was in 


part induced by the “intemperate habits of others.”’ Here, as in 
Germany, beer is the “ranking” drink as a producer of law- 
breakers. On the average each convict was “addicted” to 2.97 
“kinds of liquor”; but while 8,891 reported as addicted to wine; 
20;251 to distilled liquor; and 22,233 to malted liquor, the highest 
number of all, 23,355 convicts, confessed that they were addicted 


to lager beer. 

Furthermore, these tables reveal another fact which should 
quicken the social conscience: the largest percentage of alcoholic 
criminals is yielded by the “occasional drinkers’’ (18,571); the next 
largest, by the “social drinkers’’ (18,392); while at the bottom of 
the list are the habitual or “excessive drinkers” (4,516). Baer 
obtains a similar result for Prussia: 52.2 per cent of the alcoholic 
convicts in the penitentiaries and 70.4 per cent of those in the 
prisons are reported by him as “occasional”’ drinkers.’ Decidedly 
the social or occasional drunkard is a serious menace to society. The 
constant drunkard may not be quite so capable of the homicidal 
rage as is the fitful drunkard; but, like the constant opium smoker, 


Lilian Brandt, ‘Alcoholism and Social Problems,” Survey, XXV, 10. 

*Part I: “Relation of the Liquor Traffic to Pauperism, Crime, and Insanity,” 
Report, pp. 3-416. Its relation to crime is treated in many tables (pp. 121-287). 

3 Aschafienburg (Crime and Its Repression, pp. 72-75) discusses this point, repro- 
ducing Baer’s figures; cf. Lombroso, Crime: Its Causes and Remedies, pp. 96-98. 
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he has paid the price. His relative immunity—it is only relative 
immunity—spells degeneration. He is but a survivor of a throng 
of whom many, before becoming sodden, have passed through the 
criminal court. 


4. ALCOHOL AND SOCIAL CRIMES 


The whole story has not yet been told. There are even darker 
phases of alcoholic criminality. Some of the most fatal wrongs 
against society are not measured by court sentences nor defined by 
the criminal codes. There are long-range offenses which elude the 
lawmaker and escape the notice of the man on the street. Alcohol 
is responsible for such “social crimes” on an enormous scale. In 
various ways, for instance, it is a menace to the family and a 
destroyer of domestic happiness. Thus, during the official year 
ending April 3, 1913, the court of domestic relations in Chicago 
heard and disposed of 3,699 cases, of which 2,432 were for wife or 
child abandonment or for failure of parents to support their children. 
Among the causes of these 2,432 family separations, excessive use 
of intoxicating liquors held first place with 46 per cent, while but 
12 per cent are charged to the next highest cause, immorality of the 
husband." 

The legal as well as the actual disruption of the family life is 
likewise very often due to intemperance. In Germany drunkenness 
is one of the chief causes of separation and divorce; and the children 
of divorced parents are frequently forced into a life of crime.? In 
the United States drunkenness is the officially assigned cause of 
about one-fifth of all the dissolutions of wedlock. The great gov- 
ernment report, covering the years 1887—1906, discloses the sinister 
fact that directly or indirectly 184,568 divorces, or nearly 20 per 
cent of the whole number reported for the two decades, were granted 
for intemperance; and in nine-tenths of these cases the culprit was 
the man.’ Think of it! More than one hundred and eighty 


* Sixih Report of the Municipal Court of Chicago, pp. 84-86; cf. also Herbert C. 
Shattuck, “‘Legal Aspects of Prohibition,” Case and Comment, XX, 463. 

2 Lombroso, Crime: Its Causes and Remedies, p. 90. 

3 Bureau of the Census, Special Report, Marriage and Divorce, I, 28-29; also 
Bulletin, No. 96, pp. 14-15. 
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thousand marriages dissolved and homes destroyed by the drink 
curse, not to mention the thousands of wives who patiently endure 
that curse without seeking judicial relief! Even this huge number 
fails to tell the whole tale of family wreckage due to alcohol. It 
is well understood that a large percentage of the divorces in the 
court records charged to desertion, and some of those charged to 
adultery, are really due to conditions caused by drink. Does not 
the situation call loudly for an abatement of the divorce evil 
through the outlawry of a primary cause, the liquor traffic ? 
Alcohol in many ways is a menace to mother-welfare and child- 
life. It is a protoplasmic poison which from the instant of con- 
ception may foredoom a human being to an abnormal life of misery 
and crime. “The child of the female drunkard is not born with a 
direct alcoholic tendency, but is probably born with ill-nourished 
tissues, and especially with a badly developed brain and nervous 
system, which render him more liable than a healthy individual to 
fall under the influence of drink.”” The milk of the drinking mother 
contains alcohol, so that the “child then absolutely receives alcohol 
as part of his diet, with the worst effects upon his organs”; for 
alcohol harms the “cells in proportion to their immaturity.’* The 
harmful influence of the inebriate mother on the unborn child is 
established beyond reasonable doubt. “Since the work of Nicloux 
it may be considered to be proved that alcohol may pass as such 
from the mother to the foetus, and in considerable quantities.”* In 
a study of chronic drunkards among the mothers in the Liverpool 
prisons, Dr. W. C. Sullivan has shown that a large percentage of 
their ofispring are degenerates. He “found that of 120 such ine- 
briate women there were born 600 children, of whom 335 (or 55.8 
per cent) died under two years of age or were dead-born.” The 
result of a comparison of “these figures with similar returns from 
sober branches of the same familics”’ is even more convincing. Of 


* Mary Scharlieb, “Alcoholism in Relation to Women and Children,” in Kely- 
nack, The Drink Problem, pp. 162, 166; cf. Horsley and Sturge, Alcohol and the Human 
Body, pp. 263-65. 

? Nicloux, L’Obstetrique (1900), cited by Newman, Infant Mortality, p. 72; cf. 
Horsley and Sturge, op. cit., pp. 243-65. 

3 Sullivan, “Influence of Maternal Inebriety on the Offspring,”’ Journal of Mental 
Science, XLV (1899), 489-503. 
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the 125 children of 21 drunken mothers 69, or 55.2 per cent, died 
under two years of age; whereas of the 138 children of 28 sober 
mothers only 33, or 23.9 per cent, died in those years.’ 

Further, Dr. Sullivan found a “progressive death-rate in the 
alcoholic family.” With the advancing years the inebriate mother 
gains more and more power to doom her child. Dr. Sullivan’s 
results are exhibited in the following table: 


First born 

Second born 

Third born..... 

Fourth and fifth born... 
Sixth to tenth born 


Commenting on these figures Dr. Sullivan says “‘it is especially 
noteworthy that the rate of still-births shows almost as marked a 
tendency to regular increase as does the death-rate among children 
born alive.” Dr. Laitenen discovered a similar waste of life in 
Finland. He inquired into the death-rate in “3,611 families which 
had 17,394 children. Where the parents were abstainers only 13 
per cent of their children had died. The parents who were 
‘moderate’ drinkers lost 23 per cent; and the heavy drinkers lost 


32 per cent.” 
Even more startling evidence as to the disastrous effects of 


parental inebriety has recently been given by Dr. Mathew Woods.‘ 


* Newman, Infant Mortality, pp. 72-73; also Kelynack, op. cit., pp. 162-63. 

2 Sullivan, op. cit., p. 493. The table is reprinted by Newman, Infant Mortality, 
p. 73. For similar evidence see Report of the Interdepartmental Committee on Physical 
Deterioration (London, 1904), III, 67-68 passim; Aschaffenburg, Crime and Its 
Repression, pp. 69-72, 124; Demme, Ueber den Einfluss des Alkohols auf den Organismus 
des Kindes (1891); Legrain, Degenerescence et alcoholisme (1895); Shattuck, in Case 
and Comment, XX, 465-66. 

3 Scientific Temperance Federation, The Effects of Alcoholic Drinks upon the 
Human Mind and Body (1913), p. 24. On Dr. Laitenen’s research, see Horsley and 
Sturge, op. cil., pp. 248-49; cf. Bonger, op. cit., p. 500. 

4 Woods, “Seven Cases of Epilepsy in Children Traced to Single Alcoholic Intoxi- 
cations on the Part of One or Both Parents Otherwise Teetotalers,” Journal of the 
American Medical Association, LXI (December 27, 1913), 2291-92, supplementing his 
article in ibid., February 9, 1907, p. 469. 
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Experts are mostly agreed, he points out, that of the two rivals— 
the “twin brothers’”—in causing congenital epilepsy, ancestral 
drunkenness and ancestral epilepsy, the former is the more pro- 
lific in the breeding of epileptic offspring. Chronic inebriety prob- 
ably accounts for 35 per cent of all cases of this disease. Maudsley 
boldly asserts that ‘‘epileptics, because of drink on the part of 
parents, are as much manufactured articles as are steam engines 
and calico-printing machines.”’ Hitherto, in about 30 per cent of 
the cases of epilepsy in children, no adequate cause could be found; 
for the parents were sound and had a family history of good health 
and sanity. Possibly Dr. Woods has solved the puzzle. He has 
established a strong probability that in each of the seven cases 
studied by him epilepsy took place in children whose genesis 
occurred during the intoxication of one or both of the parents who 
usually were abstainers from alcoholic drinks. Here is food for 
sober thought. Is epilepsy the only disease which may be caused 
by the single inebriation of the parent? If the occasional as 
well as the habitual drunkard may foredoom his unborn child 
to such a fate, is any policy adequate short of total abstention 
from intoxicating drinks and absolute outlawry of the liquor 
traffic ? 

Abortions are frequent “‘among women who drink; and for this 
reason families of drinkers show a fecundity from two to four times 
less than that of temperate families. This fatal liquor can, then, 
stimulate carnal passion to the point of violence and crime without 
thereby increasing the birth-rate.”* Drunkenness of the parents 
destroys child-life after birth as well as before. Owing to neglect 
and malnutrition the infant death-rate in alcoholic families is 
excessive; and the slaughter of babes is very often by violence and 
especially through overlaying. 

The evidence for the injurious effect of alcohol on parentage is 
very strong; and the negative results obtained through the investi- 
gations of the eugenics laboratory in London are not sufficient to 
refute it. On the contrary, when properly interpreted in the light 

* Lombroso, Crime: Its Causes and Remedies, p. 88. On abortions due to alcohol 


see Newman, Infant Mortality, p. 74, and T. C. Shaw, “Psychology of the Inebriate 
Mother,” British Journal of Inebriety, October, 1903. 
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of biological law, they seem either to confirm it or not to affect 
it all.’ 

Directly or indirectly alcohol is probably the most potent factor 
in the waste of human life. It is a cause of suicide? and of race sui- 
cide. Under influence of drink a great number of persons kill 
themselves each year. The indirect race suicide is much the 
greater. Beyond question, race suicide consists chiefly in a death- 
rate needlessly high rather than in a low birth-rate, whatever the 
cause may be; for the high death-rate is due mainly to bad social 
conditions which society may remedy if it will. The worst of these 
bad conditions is alcohol and the liquor traffic whose death toll is 
frightfully large. Even the number of officially reported deaths 
due to alcohol is startling. In the registration area, covering 51.8 
per cent of the population of the United States, during the five 
years 1904-8, 13,218 deaths are charged to alcoholism and 29,406 
to liver cirrhosis. Since 75 per cent of the cases of liver cirrhosis 
are caused by drink, it follows that in the whole population of the 
country during those five years, if the same specific death-rates 
obtained, 68,093 persons were slain by alcoholism acting directly 
or indirectly through its favorite disease. In addition, the killing 
power of alcohol in connection with other special diseases must be 
considered. It is estimated that the percentages of deaths wholly 
or in part due to drink are 10 to 12 for tuberculosis; 22 for pneu- 
monia, paralysis, and apoplexy; 30 for Bright’s disease; 16 for 
heart disease; and 43 for heat prostration; while there are in all 
106 diseases in which alcohol may be one cause of death.‘ 

Drunkenness must be charged with much of the legalized or 
socially sanctioned slaughter which we call war. Lombroso shows 

The exploitation of the report of the London laboratory by A. J. Nock, “A New 


Science and Its Findings,” American Magazine, LXXIII, 577-83, should be read with 
the luminous criticism of C. R. Davies, “Alcohol and Parentage,” Survey, XXX 
(1913), 737-38. 

*F. Printzing, Trunksucht und Selbstmord (Leipzig, 1895); Horsley and Sturge, 
Alcohol and the Human Body, pp. 90-92. 

3U.S. Bureau of the Census, Mortality Statistics, 1908, pp. 114-15. 

4 Scientific Temperance Federation, The Effect of Alcoholic Drinks, pp. 20-21, citing 
Phelps, The Mortality of Alcohol (1911); cf. Horsley and Sturge, op. cit., pp. 221-31, 
269-77; W. H. Welch, in Physiological Aspects of the Liquor Problem, II (1913), 351-74, 
for the Committee of Fifty. 
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that ‘‘alcohol is a powerful factor in insurrections. This fact has 
not escaped the attention of leaders of rebellions, who have often 
taken advantage of it to attain their ends.’’ The homicidal crowds 
of the French Revolution were inflamed by drink." Everywhere in 
the annals of warfare one finds evidence of the bloody deeds result- 
ing from alcoholic madness. Considering the number cf statesmen, 
diplomats, and especially military leaders who in all times and 
places are reported to have been hard drinkers, may we justly 
assume that many needless wars and many massacres in wars have 
been caused by the inflamed passions or the warped judgment due 
to alcohol ? 

The close relation of the liquor traffic to social disease and to 
social vice is notorious. The saloon is the sister of the brothel. Of 
this the Chicago vice report affords convincing proof. The com- 
mission found that next to the house of prostitution itself the liquor 
interest is the most important element connected with the social 
evil. No other influence in the city contributes so much to immo- 
rality and prostitution. “‘The Brewery Companies, the Liquor 
Dealers’ Protective Association of Illinois, and the Wholesale 
Liquor Dealers’ Association have all gone on record as in favor of 
the elimination of the sale of liquor in connection with prostitu- 
tion.” Yet, by actual count during the term of investigation, 928 
prostitutes were ‘“‘permitted and encouraged in no less than 236 
saloons,’ many of which are “under the control of the brewery 
companies.”’ In other words, over 50 per cent of the 445 saloons 
examined are “frequented by immoral women who openly solicit 
for drinks and for immoral purposes and receive the protection of 
the saloon keepers and interests’; while in the city there were 
6,707 saloons not investigated by the commission.’ 

Without doubt the saloon is the chief laboratory of the vice and 
crime attributable to the use of intoxicating drinks. The closing 
of the saloon is the indispensable condition of any successful effort 
to eliminate the evils caused by alcohol. Wherever the saloon has 
been closed, whether by local option or by state-wide prohibition, 


* Lombroso, Crime: Its Causes and Remedies, pp. 100-101. 


2 The Social Evil in Chicago (1911), pp. 119 ff. “Alcoholism is a breeder of pros- 
titution and sexual crimes,” Bonger, op. cit., pp. 352, 619-20. 
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drunkenness and therefore vice and crime have been lessened. 
Everywhere ‘“‘dry’’ towns compare favorably with license towns in 
this regard." Why stop with local or state action? Why not 
demand nation-wide prohibition? Are not the American people 
ready to empower and to require the federal government to outlaw 
a traffic so destructive of the moral and vital resources of the 
nation? No alleged service of the saloon as the “poor man’s 
club,” no failure of society to provide healthful recreation for the 
masses, should blind us to the fact that the evil caused by the 
American saloon, in its sinister alliance with corrupt politics, vice, 
and crime, outweighs many times all the assumed benefits which 
it may have as a “social center.” There can be no safe compromise 
if we would conserve the spiritual and the vital resources of the 
nation. The saloon must go. The proposed constitutional amend- 
ment should be ratified by the states, and that speedily. Moreover, 
is not the vast waste of food materials in the production of alco- 
holic drinks in reality a social crime? In the present world-crisis 
the evil seems intolerable. As “‘first aid’’ in the emergency, shall 
not the whole liquor traffic be absolutely “interned” during 
the war? 


* Henderson, Preventive Agencies and Methods, pp. 219-32; Cherrington, Antéi- 
Saloon League Year Book (1913); Massachusetts Report cited above. The Report of 
the Massachusetts Prison Commission (1911) shows that 63 per cent of all arrests are 
for drunkenness. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF OUR EDUCATIONAL 
AIMS 


WALTER ROBINSON SMITH 
Kansas State Teachers’ College 


Sociologists are in the habit of proclaiming that the central field 
of knowledge of most worth and the human characteristics most 
needed in our modern highly differentiated society are social. They 
likewise insist that increased recognition be given to sociological 
principles as the basis of efficient institutional management. If 
these propositions are to be maintained, the sociologist must be 
prepared to accept increasing responsibilities for showing how these 
social qualities may be developed and for applying the principles of 
his science to the clarification of institutional problems. Nor must 
he be content with the mere elaboration of general principles or the 
outlining of general programs; he must apply his principles spe- 
cifically and co-operate with practical administrators in every 
institutional field. 

This specific nature of the function of sociology has already 
been accepted with reference to the problems of philanthropy, of 
the church, of the family, and of special phases of urban and rural! 
life. But in the field of education sociologists have been laggards. 
They have dealt vaguely with education as an important basis of 
social organization and control and of social progress; but they 
have not carefully analyzed education as an institution, or taken 
vigorous hold of educational theory and practice. Few sociologists 
would admit that psychology has a greater educational mission 
than sociology; yet while psychologists are making actual contri- 
butions to educational progress through the development and appli- 
cation of a scientific educational psychology, sociologists are still 
in the stage of quibbling over the name that should be applied to 
sociological studies of education. The inevitable result of the 
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domination of psychology in the training of teachers and in deter- 
mining educational principles and practices is an exaggerated 
emphasis upon the individual aspects of education. What sociolo- 
gists should contribute to education is a virile educational sociology 
that is broad enough and definite enough to shift some of this 
emphasis from the development of individualistic traits to the 
development of social traits, or what we may call social-mindedness. 

The natural approach to such an educational sociology is 
through a study of educational aims. An analysis of the specific 
purposes of our present educational system will show at least three 
things: first, how far the present directors of our schools are from 
an intelligent sociological view of education; second, some of the 
steps already taken by our most progressive educators to introduce 
socialized materials and methods; third, the urgent need of socio- 
logical aid in further elaborating ways and means of developing 
social-mindedness through school training. To get at the problem 
it is necessary to analyze the social aspects of the four specific 
objectives entering into our present educational aims, that is, the 
development of physical vitality, of cultural attainment, of voca- 
tional efficiency, and of social service. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF PHYSICAL TRAINING 


With regard to the first objective of education, the development 
of physical vitality, the individualistic conception alone has pre- 
vailed. A sound mind in a sound body, or more specifically a 
sound body for the sake of a sound mind, has been the avowed 
purpose of the educator. In order to attain organic soundness, 
physical fitness, and good health for each individual we have estab- 
lished gymnasiums, taught physiology and hygiene, condemned 
injurious habits, outlawed petty vices, and built up a medical pro- 
fession. In the preliminary stages of all these the welfare of the 
individual was practically the sole aim. If the welfare of the social 
group entered into the public mind at all, it was only in a hazy and 
indefinite sort of way. 

In recent years, however, as the intimacy of social contact has 
emphasized mutual dependence, there has been a growing tendency 
to think and talk about the public health, that is, to consider physi- 
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cal well-being from the standpoint of the social group. It is realized 
that individual health and strength is no adequate defense against 
unsanitary conditions, monotony and overstrain in industry, or 
epidemics of contagious diseases. Something more than personal 
hygiene and individual physical fitness is required. We must have 
a social hygiene and social health control. 

In pursuance of this new attitude we have developed an exten- 
sive body of regulative laws limiting the physical freedom of the 
individual for the physical protection of the group. Laws have 
been enacted establishing the eight- or nine-hour day, prohibiting 
child labor, requiring sanitary shops, forbidding the sale of impure 
food and drugs, enjoining vaccination, and supervising medical 
practitioners. Constructive social health measures are taken in 
the opening up of municipal and national parks, in providing public 
playgrounds and amusement centers, in establishing quarantine 
regulations, in draining swamps, and in constructing sewers. Pub- 
lic hospitals exist in every center of population, physicians are com- 
pelled both by social pressure and by statute law to attend to the 
needs of the poor, and it is scarcely an idle dream to look forward 
to the time when the whole field even of curative medicine will be 
ssocialized. 

Still more social in its outlook is the plea for a sound physical 
heredity. We are evolving a program of eugenics which has up to 
date been primarily concerned with efforts to guarantee to coming 
generations a better physical foundation on which to build an 
efficient society. Marriage laws are being more carefully drawn, 
social diseases are being scientifically attacked, and efforts are being 
made to see that dependents, defectives, and delinquents have less 
opportunity to multiply their kind. While something is being done, 
and much more might be done to advance such a program by 
developing a sense of individual responsibility for guarding heredity, 
the classes of people who need to be prevented from reproduction 
cannot be reached by an individualistic appeal. Social regulation 
alone can attain the results desired, and this regulation must be 
based upon a social intelligence and a social conscience which do 

not now exist and probably never will exist until we have a more 
social type of education. 
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To lay an adequate foundation for this new field of legislation 
and to develop efficient social control over physical well-being it is 
necessary to begin with the young. As our school day and year 
lengthen and the average number of years of schooling increases, 
the school becomes a greater force in determining the social atti- 
tudes as well as the intelligence of our citizens. It therefore 
becomes increasingly important, not merely to develop sound 
bodies in our individual pupils and to teach personal hygiene, but 
to develop sane ideas of preserving the health of the larger group 
and to teach social hygiene. The youth must be trained, not 
merely to develop and conserve his own strength, but to safeguard 
that of his fellows. Just as proper habits of health are essential 
to individual welfare, so proper obedience to social health measures 
is essential to social welfare. Moreover, a mere knowledge of social 
hygiene will not accomplish the desired results. A social con- 
sciousness must be built up that will respond to public regulation, 
and a social conscience must be developed that will recognize and 
protect the rights of others. Since in the long run no law can be 
more effective than public opinion requires, it is necessary to see 
that individual will is reinforced by group imperatives. Health 
legislation and social hygiene will remain comparatively impotent 
until they have the support of a trained public mind, and the chief 
agency for developing that must be the public school. 

That educators are beginning to recognize this is quite evident 
in their changed attitude toward physical training. Social hygiene 
is being emphasized even in the primary grades. Organized play 
is superseding the calisthenics and spasmodic semi-individualistic 
play of the past. Team games are succeeding individual contests. 
Quarantine regulations are being more strictly enforced. Public- 
school physicians, dentists, and nurses are taking the place of the 
individual medical attention formerly received. The textbooks in 
physiology and hygiene are embodying much social material. 
Teachers are recognizing more fully their obligations to the public 
and are emphasizing the social responsibilities of the citizen in main- 
taining the public health. Many schools are models of sanitation, 
and certain cities, such as Gary, are looking after sick pupils better 
than they would be looked after at home. All of these things and 
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many more have been started in our highly socialized schools, but 
to make them still more effective and to universalize them it is 
necessary to imbue all educators with social ideals. It is not 
enough for sociologists to preach the value of a sound physical basis 
for social health and progress; they must take a real part in training 
public-school teachers into social attitudes and aid in reorganizing 
educational materials and methods for the purpose of improving 
social health control and racial stock. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF CULTURE 


With regard to the second objective of education, the attainment 
of culture, public opinion is scarcely less individualistic than with 
reference to the development of physical vitality. The education 
of the past has striven to produce cultivated individuals. When 
analyzed, the popular notion of culture breaks up into three parts— 
aesthetic taste, refinement of manner, and moral idealism. Thus 
the cultivated individual has been expected to appreciate and know 
something of literature, music, and art, to possess some degree of 
grace, good manners, and self-control, and to have wholesome 
impulses, refined sentiments, and ethical attitudes. Nor can we 
question that the attainment of these things is a desirable end of 
cultural education. But it is not the only end. There is a social 
aspect of culture above and beyond these things. One might pos- 
sess all of these individual characteristics and still fall short of cul- 
tivated citizenship. Since the school is a public institution, mere 
polished personality can never satisfy its cultural demands. Indi- 
vidual culture may be subjective and passive, social culture must 
be objective and active, and the culture for which a social institu- 
tion stands must eventuate in social activities. The graduates of 
our schools should not merely exemplify individual culture; they 
should become active agents of group culture through institutional 
channels. 

The weakness of mere individualistic culture may be shown with 
reference to each of the elements mentioned above. With regard 
to the aesthetic nature one may possess excellent individual taste 
and yet show execrable social taste. He may have artistic ideas 
of dress and yet array himself in barbaric quixotism. Fashion may 
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dictate a costume that will exaggerate the defects and conceal the 
beauties of a society leader possessing unimpeachable personal 
taste. Likewise a housekeeper may have a sane natural taste in 
furniture and household decoration and yet follow a crude fad in 
her own home. A painter may have sound ideas of art, a writer 
a sound appreciation of literature, or a musician a sound love of 
music, and each of them follow some fantastic school into artistic 
absurdities. Individualistic taste in itself is not an adequate 
defense against the tyranny of fashion, fad, style, and conven- 
tionality. If education is to render effective aid in developing 
aesthetic sanity it must be social enough to provide constant group 
training where diverging ideals clash in a struggle for survival bitter 
enough to produce compromise. Aesthetic progress demands free- 
dom for exercising individual taste, which can only be brought 
about in the atmosphere of friendly criticism and artistic tolerance. 

Moreover, social welfare demands a social use of aesthetic taste 
and artistic appreciation. Civic art must have sponsors, public 
libraries must have promoters, and community music must have 
leaders. In a crowded world everyone with an artistic accomplish- 
ment is needed in social capacities. Where each one’s work is 
narrow and specialized and often burdened with drudgery it is 
necessary to have public entertainment, social diversion, and 
mutual cultural inspiration. Yet many devotees of art are unsocial 
or selfishly exclusive.- A painter may hoard his treasures, a poten- 
tial literary master may lack the social incentive to write, or an 
exquisite violinist may refuse to share his musicai joys with others. 
If one’s artistic impulses are literary he should aid in spreading the 
reading habit by supporting the agencies of free literature, such as 
free textbooks, generous school and public libraries, and endowed 
magazines and literary foundations. If one’s taste leans to the 
color and plastic arts he should strive, not merely to surround him- 
self with objects of art, but also to be a patron of the public gallery 
and a worker for the civic uses of art. If one’s artistic preference 
is for music and the drama he should lend a helping hand to the 
cause of more and better musical and dramatic performances. One 
of the most hopeful movements of the age is the increasing tendency 
of men of wealth to share their art treasures with the public and to 
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establish endowments for the democratization of the fine arts. But 
the development of artistic appreciation and knowledge must not 
be dependent upon the chance gifts of philanthropists; it must in 
a cultivated society be a part of public policy. It is no less a func- 
tion of education to give this social direction to the spread of the 
fine arts than it is to produce individual artists. 

As the possession of personal taste is no guaranty of artistic 
social service, so the possession of refined manners and individual 
self-control is no proof of refined public attitudes and social self- 
control. Men with personal refinement will indulge in disgraceful 
church rows and indecently partisan political harangues. Wendell 
Phillips had more personal culture than Abraham Lincoln, but he 
lacked Lincoln’s refinement of public speech and his social sanity. 
Also it is a well-advertized fact that a group of people will be 
guilty of a social muckerism far beneath the approval of the average 
individual within the group. This is evidenced by the mob at a 
lynching, the bleacher gang at a baseball or football game, the 
hecklers at a political rally, and the fanatics at a heresy trial. 
Cultivated people with individual self-control will be led into 
excesses at a social celebration, and well-bred people will follow 
crude marriage and funeral customs and indulge in indiscriminate 
birthday and Christmas giving. No amount of individual self- 
control will stop a panic in an army or a financial crisis. In other 
words, social self-control, or self-control under social pressure, is a 
somewhat different thing from individual self-control, and its 
development demands a different type of training. 

Likewise social morals are separate from, and supplementary to, 
individual morals. Some men with personal honesty do not hesi- 
tate to engage in an essentially dishonest business. Others who 
would not think of committing murder will deliberately make and 
sell poisoned drugs or adulterated foods. The ordinary man with 
plenty of public spirit will fail to aid justice by informing public 
officers of violations of the law, and a group of reputable business 
men will knowingly overvalue a bit of personal property taken 
under the law of eminent domain by their city or the state. Ina 
similar way a social organization composed of honest individuals 
will fail to pay its debts, a church may stoop to gambling devices 
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to raise money, a political party composed of patriotic citizens 
will defraud the public, and a group of sincere reformers will over- 
ride the rights of large bodies of citizens. Dr. Ross has well shown 
that the great sins of the day are the result of the lack of a social 
conscience that will sense the indirect consequences of personal acts 
and carry over personal morals into social morals. 

If the facts in the foregoing analysis show that personal culture 
and social culture are not identical and that an individual may 
possess the one and not the other, it is worth while to inquire how 
they may both be developed. In our present society education is 
the basis of culture. If that education is individualistic we may 
expect an individualistic culture. Only a social education where 
group ideals of art and conduct and morals are emphasized can 
result in social culture. Artistic breadth of view cannot be 
expected to result from the present method of tutorial instruction 
in the fine arts; some form of school instruction where free criticism 
and group rivalry are constant factors must be devised before artists 
will ever become as liberal toward the work of other artists as ordi- 
nary public-school and collegiate students are toward each other’s 
efforts. Self-control under group pressure will never be established 
until people are trained to react sanely toward social suggestions 
from their youth up. A public morality that will approach private 
morality in effectiveness must wait for a school training which will 
call for constant moral decisions in self-determining groups. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF VOCATIONAL EFFICIENCY 


The third of our educational objectives, vocational efficiency, is 
also usually thought of from the individualistic standpoint. The 
purpose of vocational education as ordinarily expressed is to enable 
the individual to increase his income or to enable him to make a 
better living for himself and his family. But such a view shows a 
narrow vision. In our highly organized industrial society economic 
rewards are reciprocal. The income of an individual in any par- 
ticular occupation depends in the long run upon the prosperity of 
his economic group, or even of the whole economic fabric of which 
his occupation forms only a part. Individual income is no more 
important than social income, and from the larger viewpoint the 
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wage of a particular laborer or occupation group is no more vital a 
concern of the vocational educator than the general wage scale or 
the proper direction and control of vocational effort. That every 
occupation has its social as well as its individual aspect may be 
made evident by specific applications. 

Capital is the result of surplus effort and saving. The enormous 
increase in the productive power of the individual laborer of the 
present over the laborer of the past is due quite largely to accumu- 
lated supplies of capital goods with which he may work. This 
supply of productive capital has been built up largely because each 
worker in a useful occupation produces an economic surplus. It is 
the sum total of individual production that creates the social divi- 
dend which in the long run, in spite of a crude system of distribution, 
somehow accrues to the advantage of all workers. Productive 
agencies are so bound together in reciprocal service that whatever 
an individual adds to the total benefits not only himself but others 
as well. 

There is also a reverse side to the record. If a vocation be non- 
productive or individually and socially injurious the whole economic 
fabric is weakened. A business failure is not merely an individual 
calamity—it is a social calamity. Any large percentage of business 
failures discourages industry and undermines general prosperity. 
The bungler or the slacker in his work not only lowers his own 
income, but casts discredit on his occupation, injures his fellow- 
laborers, and weakens the productive capacity of allied industries. 
Even more do the parasite and exploiter undermine general eco- 
nomic efficiency. An occupation may return individual profits and 
be honestly managed, but may in itself be destructive. The dive- 
keeper, the bucket-shop manager, and the sinecure office-holder are 
examples. Any sort of vocational efficiency must tend to eliminate 
such occupations. Moreover, most vocations have certain elements 
of hypocrisy and graft that need to be curbed. Good lawyers 
stimulate doubtful litigation, excellent physicians encourage useless 
calls, reputable ministers preach insincere sermons, efficient manu- 
facturers produce worthless goods, honest real-estate dealers foster 
false booms, conscientious artisans conceal faulty workmanship, 
and energetic day-laborers kill time. None of these things is more 
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individually culpable than socially harmful, yet the general con- 
demnation of such practices imputes the whole guilt to the indi- 
vidual who indulges in them instead of sharing it with the 
community which endures them. If a cure is to be effected it 
must come as much through a change in the social attitude toward 
work as through improvement in the individual attitude. Social 
motives must be made to reinforce individual motives. 

Another phase of vocational efficiency is seen in the necessity, 
under our latter-day methods of conducting business, of securing a 
spirit of ready co-operation in the worker. A high grade of effi- 
ciency demands that one be, not merely efficient in his own special 
field, but able to co-ordinate his work with that of his fellows. This 
requires an intelligence which can comprehend the whole process if 
it be in manufacturing, or the whole business if it be retail mer- 
chandising, or the whole institution if it be a profession. It further 
requires more than individual adaptability; it demands a willing- 
ness to sacrifice certain self-ends to the needs of group or social 
ends. If labor organization is to benefit labor as a whole, not only 
must the individual workman join it, but he must own an allegiance 
that will reach beyond his special occupational union into the larger 
federations. If laborers and capitalists are to adjust their differ- 
ences in an economical way each must understand the cause of the 
other, both must recognize the rights of the public, and all three 
must unite in a compromise that will establish an economic equi- 
librium. The business man must be both able and willing to 
co-operate with his fellows in establishing closing hours, trade 
conditions, and business standards. Professional men must estab- 
lish and obey a system of professional ethics and co-operate in 
advancing technical knowledge. In fact, mutual dependence is so 
dominant a factor in present civilization that the co-operative spirit 
has become a cornerstone of our economic structure, and any effort 
to produce vocational efficiency that ignores its development is a 
menace. 

That we are beginning to recognize the social aspects of voca- 
tional training is quite evident in professional education. The 
minister is trained, not merely to look after the interests and 
increase the size of his flock, but to labor for the upbuilding of the 
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whole community. The lawyer is urged by his law professors not 
only to win his cases, but to become an agent of social justice. We 
are demanding that the physician be a sponsor for social hygiene 
even at the expense of his own professional income. The virile 
teacher is expected to go beyond the confines of his school routine 
and carry his intellectual leadership into the community. Even 
less cultivated workmen are being drafted into social service. 
Labor unions and farmers’ organizations are asked to accept public 
welfare as a part of their institutional purposes. We remind them 
that poor workmanship may lead to a collapsing building and hence 
loss of life, or that neglected crops may lead to public hunger. 
Under present war conditions this social-service phase of occupa- 
tional efficiency is particularly emphasized. Trainmen must keep 
trains loaded and moving, miners must keep up the supply of coal, 
and steel workers and shipbuilders must keep the machinery of their 
trades busy. In every phase of our industrial system we are plead- 
ing the necessity of co-ordinated efforts and demanding the recog- 
nition of group needs as an important basis of individual labor. 
If education is to be directed toward the increase of vocational 
efficiency, and all education is to some extent vocational, it is no 
safer to neglect its social aspects than its individual aspects. Just 
now we are in the midst of a campaign to vocationalize more spe- 
cifically our public schools, and whatever may be our individual 
feelings we may be sure that it will partially succeed. The greatest 
danger in the process of vocationalization is that it shall be too 
narrow and technical in its aims. The only guaranty against this 
weakness is to see that social motives are instilled along with indi- 
vidual motives and that socializing methods are as much in evidence 
as individual instruction. We must maintain a broad enough cur- 
riculum to develop intelligent builders who take pride in their work, 
as well as efficient carpenters. We must increase industrial knowl- 
edge as well as train ingenious mechancis. We must make our 
teachers technically efficient, but not less must we make them 
broad-minded educators. We need skilled physicians and lawyers, 
but not less do we need organizers of health control and reformers 
of our clumsy legal machinery. In other words, a vocational edu- 
cation provided by society should produce individuals who are 
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interested in the improvement of our economic system as well as 
in the increase of their own wages. 


INDIVIDUALISTIC V. ORGANIZED SOCIAL SERVICE 


The final objective of education, social service, is the only one 
which is generally recognized as having special social implications. 
Even here the individualist in education still maintains his indi- 
vidualistic point of view. Social service may be looked at from the 
standpoint either of its subjective value to the individual or of its 
objective value to society. From the individual standpoint its 
purpose is primarily to develop personality or to fulfil one’s per- 
sonal duty to help others. From the social standpoint its purpose 
is to increase the effectiveness of social organization or to fulfil 
an organization’s duty to help society. The essential divergence 
comes from the direction of the vision, whether one looks at him- 
self as a component part of a group or at the group as a specialized 
part of himself. It is the same difference that exists between 
egoism and altruism as motives of human action. We give higher 
ranking to altruistic than to egoistic motives, even though they 
may, and often do, result in the same type of conduct. In the same 
way social service inspired by group motives is on a higher plane 
than the same service performed through individualistic motives. 
This may be made clear by specific applications. 

The basis of phianthropy is human sympathy. One may 
express his sympathy by aiding the individuals he knows or alle- 
viating the misery he comes in contact with; or he may work 
through institutional channels, giving his aid to the organized 
agencies for human betterment. It is quite possible for one to be 
sympathetic and helpful, and all of us know people of this type, 
without being willing to contribute freely to organized charities. 
But we also know the weakness and dangers of purely personal 
charity. It is based on elemental feeling and is likely to degenerate 
into mere almsgiving. Organized philanthropy is superior because 
it is more likely to be constructive and is usually administered by 
trained workers whose sympathy is guided by intelligence and 
whose group loyalty keeps them from being led astray by unworthy 
personal appeals. Personal charity begins with the individual, 
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while institutional philanthropy always proceeds from the group 
outward. Institutional service when properly directed is not 
impersonal in the sense of losing the personal touch, but it does 
call for a higher type of devotion and demands for its support a 
more socially minded clientéle. It is social service par excellence, 
and before it can be universalized requires an impersonal social 
sympathy and an educated social conscience. 

In the same way civic service may proceed from either personal 
or social motives and be made either an individual or a group enter- 
prise. A citizen may work for political betterment because it will 
improve his citizenship and give him a greater personal following, 
thus opening up a means of political preferment, or he may do the 
same work for the good of his city, his state, or his nation. While 
the results may be essentially the same the impulse to service is 
essentially different. It takes a higher type of personality to 
respond to the group or social motives than to serve from indi- 
vidualistic motives. We glorify patriotism because the patriot 
thinks first of his country and later of himself. Likewise in busi- 
ness a man may work with an eye single to the success of his own 
establishment or with an added conscious effort to promote busi- 
ness efficiency. Every useful business successfully operated bene- 
fits the business community, but if there is mingled with the desire 
for personal returns the desire to render the community an eco- 
nomic service the business is likely to be run on a higher plane. A 
workman may do good work in order to increase his own pay, but 
the type of man the employer likes to promote is the one who sees 
the effect of his labor upon the success of the firm and who naturally 
co-operates without being driven. The churchman may sacri- 
ficingly serve to increase his religious standing or to save his own 
soul, but the true Christian serves for the sake of the cause and to 
save the souls of others. In all of these cases the individual type 
of service is egocentric, while the social type is sociocentric. The 
sociocentric type of service demands the same individual insight 
and will to serve plus the willingness and ability to co-operate, and 
gives the added economy and efficiency that come from union. 

If we are to increase and improve through education the type 
of social service which springs from social-mindedness we should 
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develop an educational system that will train our citizens as 
directly as possible for social activities. The only system of educa- 
tion that will do this is one which emphasizes social studies and 
gives continual practice in assuming group responsibilities. No 
past age has ever offered such a variety of institutional member- 
ships and opportunities or has been able to stimulate through social 
organization such breadth of social-mindedness as we have in the 
United States today. Germany has succeeded in establishing a 
national unity and an individual subservience never before equaled, 
but she has done it by submerging all loyalties into service to the 
state. But political solidarity alone is too narrow a base upon 
which to found a great civilization. Our racial solidarity and 
national perpetuity must be founded upon a type of social and 
civic service which is broad enough to include a variety of institu- 
tional loyalties to counterbalance our native individual separatism. 
The stability and virtues of the family group, the ethical idealism 
of the church, the co-ordinated effectiveness of industry and busi- 
ness, the freemasonry of social classes, the constructive nature of 
organized philanthropy, and the democratic service of government 
must all be preserved. It is the public school alone which seems 
to possess the breadth of purpose properly to co-ordinate social 
activities and to reach the child while he is plastic enough to make 
its teachings effective, that promises an adequate development of 
this necessary social-mindedness. Nor may we expect its possible 
service to be even approximately realized until it is more highly 
socialized in its teaching personnel, its curriculum, and its methods 
than it is at present. 

It would seem then that the manifest mission of sociology in 
education is to see that the social aspects of school training receive 
proper attention. The sociologist is needed in the educational 
field to counterbalance the psychological emphasis upon the 
development of individual intelligence and efficiency by the socio- 
logical emphasis upon group intelligence and social efficiency. We 
have pointed out the special need of social hygiene as well as of 
individual health instruction, the demand for social aesthetics, 
social self-control, and social ethics as well as for individual artists, 
individual self-control, and personal morals, the value of vocational 
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responsiveness and idealism as well as of vocational efficiency, and 
the superiority of organized social service inspired by group loyalty 
over egocentric social service inspired by individual impulse and 
ambition. But the orientation of education as an institution and 
the elaboration of educational aims are only the beginnings of the 
contribution that sociologists owe to education. They must take 
a definite part in the training of teachers, aid in outlining means for 
the socialization of educational materials and studies, stimulate the 
increase of group methods of instruction, and insist upon abundant 
laboratory practice in social activities as a means of instilling a 
sense of social responsibility and an intelligent social-mindedness. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOcIAL WorK 

The central current of the discussions and deliberations at the forty- 
fifth National Conference of Social Work which met at Kansas City from 
May 15 to 22 was social reconstruction. Significant in this connection 
was the large place given to sociologists and social philosophers in pre- 
senting fundamental viewpoints and problems. 

At the Saturday noon luncheon of teachers of sociology and others 
engaged in education for social work a motion was passed authorizing 
the appointment of a committee to arrange for meetings of this group 
at the next conference. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

Professor Edward C. Hayes, of the University of Illinois, is giving 
courses on “General Sociology,” “History of Sociology,” and “Home 
Service and Social Work in War Time” in the first term of the Summer 
Quarter. The last-named course will be continued during the second 
term by Professor John L. Gillin, of the University of Wisconsin and 
director of the Division of Civilian Relief of the Central Division of the 
American Red Cross. 

Professor Anna Garland Spencer, of the Meadville Theological 
Seminary, is offering courses on the social and religious aspects of edu- 


cation. 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
Dr. Jessie F. Steiner has been appointed assistant professor of soci- 
ology. Professor Steiner is the director of the third institute for the 
training of home service held at the University from June 18 to July 27. 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Mr. LeRoy E. Bowman, of the War Camp Community Service, is 
offering a course in the summer session on “Community Organization.” 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
Professor E. H. Sutherland, of William Jewell College, is giving 
courses on “‘ The Social Survey” and “Rural Sociology” in the summer 


school. 
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Ouro STATE UNIVERSITY 


Professor James E. Hagerty is serving as director of the division of 
markers of the state branch of the Council of National Defense. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE 
Dr. Charles J. Bushnell has accepted the position of professor of 
sociology and economics. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

In the summer session Dr. G. R. Davies is giving a course in charities 
which takes up the study of general relief work and home service with 
special emphasis upon the problems arising in connection with the war. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

Professor George E. Howard, of the University of Nebraska, is 
offering the following courses in the summer session: “Problems in 
Social Psychology and Ethics”’ and “ Biography of American Statesman- 
ship.” 

Mrs. Alice Stebbins Wells, president of the International Association 
of Police Women, is conducting a training class for police women in the 
summer session. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
During the last semester Professor E. A. Ross conducted a seminar 
course entitled “Social Progress and Regress.” During the summer 
session Mr. W. F. Hintzman is directing the course in Red Cross Civilian 
Relief. 


An 
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A New Basis for Social Progress. By W. C. Wuite and L. A. 
Heatu. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917. Pp. 21s. 


$1.25. 

Just a hundred years ago Thomas Chalmers, then minister of the 
parish of St. Johns, Glasgow, wrote: 

There is an impatience on the part of many a raw and sanguine philan- 
thropist for doing something great; and, akin to this, there is an impatience 
for doing that great thing speedily. They spurn the condition of drivelling 
among littles; and unless there be a redeeming magnificence in the whole 
operation of which they bear a part, there are some who could not be satisfied 
with a humble and detached allotment in the great vineyard of human use- 
fulness . . . . and in by far the greater number of instances will it be seen 
that instead of concentrating their exertions upon one district or department 
of the city, they expatiate at large and over the face of its entire territory, 
recognizing no other boundary than that which lies indefinitely but fully 
beyond the final outskirts of the compact and contiguous dwelling-places 


That principle as laid down in the “Christian and Civic Economy of 
Large Towns”’ is unconsciously reaffirmed (or at least unacknowledged) 
by the joint authors of this volume under review. They phrase it as 
“a unit equipment for a unit of population.” The main difference is 
that they make the university pivotal, while in Dr. Chalmers’ scheme 
the parish church was the hub. Chalmers was attacking waste in 
charity and its resultant pauperization. Dr. White attacks primarily 
waste and lack of real scientific vision or purpose in education, but 
includes eventually the whole range of community interests. His thesis 
in brief is that city life can thrive only by developing “autonomic units 
of population”’ each with a complete equipment for education, health, 
and welfare. Such units are to be determined by a perennial survey and 
census conducted by a municipal foundation to be located by preference 
in the graduate school of a local university or in the city government or 
a chamber of commerce, etc. These local foundations will work out the 
educational, health, and other agencies necessary to meet the vocational 
demands and peculiar bent of their communities. Since, however, cer- 
tain needs of the community could only be met by combining into larger 
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units, a scheme of regional correlation is provided, leading ultimately to a 
supreme educational court of seven members “before which arguments 
for justice might be presented and by which the evil of autocracy— 
perhaps the greatest in modern university life—might be presented.” 

This book grew out of an abortive “survey” of the University of 
Pittsburgh, but it has a certain general interest for educational adminis- 
tration and community organizers. It does not always escape the temp- 
tation to intemperate language born in part of its local origin. It slaps 
hard the ecclesiastical college tradition and the wasteful competition 
between church-supported schools; it smites the autocracy of presidents 
and boards of trustees, while arguing with vigor for representation of 
faculties and students in university management. It tilts at educational 
quackery and fads, but falls into a pitfall of its own digging in the over- 
working of the idea that chemical analysis of human glanduiar products 
may offer us the key to understanding human psychology and proper 
educational procedure! 

Either misprints or a faulty use of words (“numerable,” p. 37; 
“effects,” “latitudinarian,” p. 45; “emitted,” p. 51, etc.) mark the text 
here and there. The publishers through a reprehensible oversight have 
been advertising the authors as “engaged in making the widely known 
Pittsburgh Survey.” This book has nothing whatever to do with the 
real Pittsburgh Survey. 

There is much to be said for the authors’ vision of a mighty progres- 
sive nation of university units, and no doubt such a social organization 
would promote the substance of real democracy while securing efficiency 
in administration. But so long as a supreme court by a margin of one 
vote declares it unconstitutional to regulate child labor as between 
states, I am not very hopeful of the immediate realization of this educa- 


tional utopia. 
ARTHUR J. Topp 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


The Theory and Practice ef Mysticism. By CHARLES Morris 
Apprson. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1918. Pp. viii+ 


216. $1.50. 

This volume presents in an untechnical and intimate manner an 
account of the stages of the mystic way with illustrations from the lives 
and writings of the great mystics. “The Longing for God,” “The Way 
toward God,” and “The Meeting Point” are the titles of the chapters 
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which describe the aims and the methods of mystical contemplation. A 
chapter on ‘Modern Mysticism” shows how this temper of mind is 
found in philosophers like Bergson and in poets like Wordsworth and 
Browning. 

The author is an ardent advocate of this type of religion and evi- 
dently speaks out of very vivid personal experience. Like most mystics, 
appreciation and practice are more congenial to him than analysis, 
though this book is free from a certain dogmatism and zeal so native to 
its class. The last chapter, “Practical Mysticism,” is a frank appeal 
and exhortation to the practice of mysticism, with some directions for 
the same. 

The book is well suited to the general reader. It furnishes a short, 
reliable introduction to the subject. However, a novice might easily 
receive an exaggerated impression as to the extent to which modern 
philosophers and psychologists, such as William James, support the 
mystic’s claims. The well-selected quotations in the text and the foot- 
notes, with the references to books at the end of each chapter, invite 
one to go on from these pages to the extensive literature of the subject 


which is rapidly increasing at the present time. 
E. S. AMES 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Man’s Supreme Inheritance. By F. MATTHIAS ALEXANDER. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1918. Pp. xvii+354. $2.00. 
Man’s Supreme Inheritance is a plea for conscious control of the 
human organism as opposed to current psychotherapeutic methods 
which make their appeal to the subconscious part of the mind, i.e., to 
feeling-tone instead of to reason. The latter methods, such as sugges- 
tion, hypnotism, faith healing, the author regards as “dangerous in 
practice and uncertain in results,” since they merely substitute ‘‘one 
uncontrolled habit of thought for another” (p. 50). They “seek to 
reach the subjective mind by deadening the objective or conscious mind, 
and the backbone of my theory and practice, upon which I feel that I 
cannot insist too strongly, is that the conscious mind must be quickened”’ 
(p. 52). Instead of wholesale commands to a “supposed omniscient sub- 
conscious self” the author would appeal to peoples’ intelligence (p. 54). 
The author is equally out of sympathy with an education based on 
uncritical tradition, such as the emphasis on right- or left-handedness, 
and with the “free expressionists’’ who would leave everything to the 
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random movements of the child (p. 124). The tendency has been to 
neglect “the means whereby” in our anxiety to reach the end. What 
is needed is conscious analysis of the former. Owing to the artificial 
conditions imposed by civilization, we have become victims of subcon- 
scious habits and predispositions which interfere with proper functioning. 
The author’s “method is based firstly on the understanding of the co- 
ordinated uses of the muscular mechanisms, and secondly on the complete 
acceptance of the hypothesis that each and every movement can be con- 
sciously directed and controlled” (p. 199). In the necessary re-education 
the subject must first be taught to inhibit the wrong habits and then be 
guided into “the position of mechanical advantage.”” The author does 
“not believe in any concentration that calls for effort. It is the wish, 
the conscious desire to do a thing or think a thing, which results in ade- 
quate performance” (p. 103). The reviewer cannot go into the author’s 
practical methods of treatment which are merely suggested in this book. 
With the author’s personal tact and experience, they have evidently met 
with marked success. To copy them wholesale would be a violation of 
the author’s fundamental appeal, viz., to ‘establish communication with 
reason”’ as against habit and prejudice. With the general principle of 
the book the reviewer is in sympathy. “It is our duty now to super- 
impose a new civilization founded on reason rather than on feeling-tones 
and debauched emotions, on conscious guidance and control rather than 
on instinct” (p. 242). This is as true in our group conduct as in our 
individual guidance. 

J. E. Booptn 


CARLETON COLLEGE 


Culture and Ethnology. By Ropert H. Lowre, Pu.D. New York: 
Douglas C. McMurtrie. 1917. Pp. 189. 

This book is designed to acquaint laymen with some of the results of 
ethnological work. Its thesis is that the interpretation of culture can- 
not be made from the standpoint of psychology, race, or geographic 
environment but from the standpoint of culture itself. “Culture,” he 
says, “is a thing sui generis which can be explained only in terms of itself. 
This is not mysticism but sound scientific method. The biologist, what- 
ever metaphysical speculations he may indulge in as to the ultimate 
origin of life, does not depart in his workaday mood from the principle 
that every cell is derived from some other cell. So the ethnologist will 
do well to postulate the principle, omnis cultura ex cultura. This means 
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that he will account for a given cultural fact by merging it into a group 
of cultural facts or by demonstrating some other cultural fact out of 
which it has developed. The cultural phenomenon to be explained must 
either have an antecedent within the culture of the tribe where it is found 
or it may have been imported from without. Both groups of determi- 
nants must be considered.”’ 

This idea is somewhat like that of Tarde, that the advance of every 
science consists in suppressing external likenesses and replacing them by 
internal likenesses. But Dr. Lowie’s method is not sound. It means 
only that cultural facts should be studied from the viewpoint of evolu- 
tion, and while that is the usual method among scientists it does not 
exclude psychological, racial, or environmental factors. The influence 
of “contact” which he emphasizes is in reality an appeal to environment. 
In the last analysis social phenomena must be referred, as Spencer points 
out, either to intrinsic factors (psychology) or to extrinsic factors 
(environment). Dr. Lowie’s method is only a convenient way of tracing 
sequences to those ultimate determinants defined by Spencer. 


Jerome Dowp 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


The Play Movement and Its Significance. By Henry S. Curtis. 
Macmillan, 1917. Pp. 346. $1.50. 

This volume is the fourth in a series by this author on recreation, 
the previous titles being “ Education through Play,”’ “ Practical Educa- 
tion,” and “Play and Recreation in the Open Country.” Like the 
previous volumes, ‘The Play Movement and Its Significance”’ is a dis- 
criptive account of activities in progress in different parts of the United 
States together with a criticism of those activities. It is not intended 
to be a discussion of the psychological or larger social aspects of the play 
movement. The author’s aim has been to give a concrete picture of 
the extent and development of play activities in the United States and 
the tendencies in control and administration. 

It deals primarily with the play of children of school age and only 
in a small degree with recreation for adults. The necessity of this 
limitation is consistent with the development of the movement for the 
provision and control of recreational activities, since this development 
thus far has been confined chiefly to play for children. 

The first two chapters deal with the sources of the play movement 
and the development of the play movement in the United States. The 
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chief sources are found in the disappearance of child work and increasing 
congestion of the population, together with the new social concern for 
child welfare and a new understanding of child psychology. The chapter 
on “The Play Movement in the United States” contains an outline for 
a proposed state law for the establishment of playgrounds. 

The chapter on “Play at the School”’ is a briefer and more general 
discussion of the main problems discussed in the volume on “ Education 
through Play.” Municipal playgrounds are discussed separately from 
school grounds and from public parks. The author regards the term as 
an incorrect one and the municipal ground itself as occupying an anoma- 
lous position. His criticism of these grounds, in which are included the 
park playgrounds of Chicago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, and Oakland 
as conspicuous examples, is that while devised primarily for school 
children they secure a much smaller attendance proportionately than 
do the school grounds, and that the educational and social purposes of 
the playground are completely divorced from the agencies in the com- 
munity which are primarily responsible for educational control. He 
regards the municipal playground as having its largest usefulness in 
providing a place for adults and children to spend leisure time without 
any particular educational purpose. He also finds the problem of politi- 
cal control and racial contact on the playgrounds difficult in the case of 
municipal playgrounds. 

In the chapter on “ Public Recreation” a general descriptive account 
is given of parks, swimming-pools, special celebrations, and the control 
of activities which are generally commercial enterprises. The treatment 
is too brief to cover any critical discussion of the social and administra- 
tive problems involved in these questions. 

The chapters on “Play for Institutions’’ and “Equipment and 
Supplies”’ offer more original suggestions than any other chapters in the 
volume. Starting with the point of view that all institutions for children 
might be treated as boarding-schools, a number of very excellent con- 
crete plans are given for increasing the efficiency and “‘liveableness”’ of 
the institution. In the short chapter on “Equipment and Supplies” 
the unreasonable present costs imposed by commercial companies 
are discussed. A plan for the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
by penal institutions is well developed. 

The amount of space given to the Boy Scouts and the Camp Fire 
Girls is out of proportion to the places that those organizations occupy 
in the recreation of the boy and girl. There are a considerable number 
of other specialized activities in the form of clubs and other agencies that 
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could well have been discussed along with the Scout movement and the 
Camp Fire Girls. The suggestion that the Scout movement should be 
made a part of the public-school system seems to be a very excellent 
one. Undoubtedly the movement to have its largest value and a real 
permanency must be insured of more continuous support than its present 
method provides. Moreover, since both the Scouts and the Camp Fire 
Girls movements are essentially educational in character there is no 
reason why they should not be essentially a part of the established 
educational institutions. 

There is a good outline of “The Recreation Survey,’’ its purposes 
and methods. The final chapter is devoted to a discussion of the cost 
of providing recreational facilities compared with the financial saving to 
the community, which might be accomplished through providing ade- 
quate facilities. 

The volume is a useful addition to the very limited literature of the 
recreation movement. It will be found most useful by those who wish 
a brief summing up of the practices and tendencies in the United States. 
It has little that is new for the critical student. 


Cecit C. Nortu 
Outro STATE UNIVERSITY 


A History of American Journalism. By JAMES MELVIN LEE. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917. Pp. x+462. Illus- 
trated. $3.50 net. 

A History of American Journalism by James Melvin Lee, head of the 
New York University School of Journalism, supplies students of journal- 
ism throughout the country with a reference work long needed. Its only 
predecessor was Hudson’s well-known work, which, though it included 
much interesting matter, was chaotic in form and brought the history of 
American newspapers down only to the year 1870 or thereabout. It 
was, so to speak, only the baby-book of journalism, for the greatest 
developments of our press have taken place within the last fifty years. 

Mr. Lee’s book presents a vast mass of information in orderly and 
intelligible form, and its facts have evidently been sought for and verified 
from the most authentic sources. Its twenty chapters record the begin- 
nings of our colonial press, tell the story of the partisan press of our 
early national history, enumerate the most important papers in all the 
states and territories, and endeavor to distribute as justly as possible 
the emphasis to be accorded the many and various aspects of so com- 
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plicated a development. As a storehouse of facts and as a book of 
reference the book is invaluable. But Mr. Lee writes as a journalist, 
not asa historian. The picturesque details of newsgetting, the “ beats,”’ 
the pony expresses, the personal peculiarities of the great editors, im- 
provements in the printing press, and similar themes interest him far 
more than the significance of the press in our growth as a people. When 
he touches upon the larger questions he is facile and genial rather than 
enlightening. Therefore, when in the last two chapters he discusses 
“The Period of Social Readjustment” and “Journalism of Today,”’ 
Mr. Lee presents something like a defense of the modern newspaper, 
dismissing the charges that it is commercialized and that it suppresses 
and distorts the news, or refuting them with an easy optimism. It is 
an optimism which is not shared by many practical newspaper men 
today. I paraphrase the deliberate judgment of an editorial writer upon 
one of our larger papers: The social revolution which has already begun 
in this country will be an accomplished fact long before any intimation 
of it will be vouchsafed by our newspapers. 

The more intelligent young men in journalism are aware of the 
ineffectiveness of our journals as organs of popular expression and are 
doing what they can to make the press more responsive to its task. But 
that certain ominous facts demand frank recognition rather than a com- 
placent and partisan denial is not evident from Mr. Lee’s excellent but 
too amiable work. The author would have done better to make his 
recent history purely a record of obvious facts and citations of opinions 
from authority rather than seem to pass in so light and confident a 
fashion upon problems which no one concerned for the purity and ade- 
quacy of our news as a basis for an enlightened public opinion can view 


without the gravest apprehension. 
Cart H. Graso 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Self-Surveys by Teacher-Training Schools. By WititAM H. ALLEN 
and CARROLL G. Pearse. Yonkers, N.Y.: World Book Co., 
1917. Pp. xvi+207. $2.25. 

Educational efficiency rests ultimately upon the efficiency of teachers; 
and this in turn is determined by the character and efficiency of the 
teacher-training institutions. And now that we are attempting to 
evaluate the results of education through measurement, and the relative 
efficacy of the different factors involved in the process, naturally we 
meet with the two relatively new tasks of devising means and methods 
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of measuring teaching efficiency and of measuring the efficiency of train- 
ing institutions. 

This volume recounts the thoroughgoing efforts to do both of these 
things in connection with the survey of normal schools in the state of 
Wisconsin. It presents a long list of the aspects of teacher-training 
institutions into which inquiry needs to be made by way of determining 
their efficiency; and it presents detailed information and advice as to 
the best methods to be employed in the study of these many aspects. 
Few volumes on surveys present so many ideas in so brief aspace. Those 
concerned in the labors of teacher training will find the volume highly 
suggestive. 

An excellent book is unfortunately marred by the malicious tone 
employed throughout in the references to all other professional surveys 
and surveyors. Openly and by implication the authors foster the idea 
that their methods embody the last touches of perfection and that 
methods of all others are but the futilities of incompetents. Such in- 
sistent claims to a monopoly of wisdom rather repel the judicious who 
honestly wish to profit from the unusual number of excellent suggestions 


contained within the volume. 
J. FRANKLIN Bossitt 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Report of the Richmond, Indiana, Survey of Vocational Educa- 
tion. By Rosert J. LEONARD, director, professor of voca- 
tional education, Indiana University. Educational Bulletin 
of Indiana State Board of Education No. 18, Indiana Survey 
Series No. 3. December, 1916. Pp. xv+599. 

Self-Surveys of Colleges and Universities. By WitttAM H. ALLEN, 
Pu.D., director of the Institute for Public Service, New York 
City. Yonkers, N.Y.: Educational Survey Series. World 
Book Co., 1917. Pp. xv+394. $3.00. 

The report of the Richmond, Indiana, Survey is the third of a series 
of vocational educational surveys made in Indiana since the passage of 
the Indiana Vocational Survey law in 1913. They were made for the 
special purpose of adapting the newly established vocational educational 
system to the existing industrial life of the state. Other studies of a 
similar character are in progress. Richmond is a city of 25,000 inhabit- 
ants. It has for a long time been a center of the manufacture of agri- 
cultural implements. Something over 20 per cent of the population are 
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employed in this manufacture. The survey gives a detailed description 
of the principal industries and of the conditions of labor. As a report it 
is of the established conventional type: ponderous, superficial, and 
uninteresting. One of the demands that we are now beginning to make, 
even of governmental reports, is that they should be concise, they should 
make use of graphic materials for illustration, and above all they should 
be readable. 

In the foreword to Self-Surveys of Colleges and Universities, William 
H. Allen defines his purpose in this book ‘to make it easier for American 
democracy to understand and to shape for democracy’s ends the higher 
education upon which it spends a half billion dollars yearly.” This 
paragraph is characteristic of the book, that is to say, it states an idea 
and then hammers it home with a striking fact. Although under the 
guise of a scheme for investigating colleges and universities, the author 
has written a brilliant and suggestive essay on college administration. 
The book itself is an admirable illustration of the way in which facts, 
ordinarily dry and unpalatable, may be made suggestive and interesting. 
One of the most interesting chapters is that in which he discusses the 
nature and possibilities of the catalogue and the official report, which, 
he says, should itself be a self-survey. 

This book is not, however, merely a discussion of university and col- 
lege administration. It is a book for the closet, for quiet meditation. 
Any person who will consistently go through, in reference to his par- 
ticular work, with the sort of self-examination which is here prescribed 
will certainly be greatly improved intellectually and morally. As might 
be expected, self-surveys, whether of colleges or universities, are not 
valuable as a means of making scientific discoveries. They are valuable 
only as a means of testing efficiency and improving standards already 
accepted. Although this book is primarily for the administrator, it will 
at the same time be interesting and stimulating to the student. 


RoBERT E. PARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Exceptional Child. By MAXIMILIAN P. E. GroszMAnn, Pu.D. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1917. $2.50. 

This book is an attempt to summarize, in a comprehensive way, our 
present-day knowledge concerning the “exceptional ” child, a term which, 
as the author explains in the Introduction, he applies “to all types of 
deviation from the average.’’ Because of the effort to discuss in one 
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volume a variety of subjects—ranging from the failure of our public- 
school system to meet the needs of the “atypical’’ child to the causes 
of prostitution—the book is necessarily diffuse and general. It is valu- 
able, however, to the layman interested in the subject of educational 
psychology, on account of its popular mode of presentation, its exhaustive 
bibliography, the ‘Medical Symposium” to which some eminent 
authorities have contributed, and the section on ‘The Problem of 
Clinical Research and Diagnosis.” This last section discusses the differ- 
ent scientific tests that have been developed for the determination of 
exceptional development in children, and contains many useful sugges- 
tions as to the proper training of the child who does not conform to 
“average”’ standards. 

When the author leaves the field of educational psychology and ven- 
tures to touch upon social and economic subjects, he frequently fails 
to discriminate between scientific fact and his own personal opinion and 
prejudice; indeed, he even misuses scientific terms in his discussion of 
environmental influences that surround the child and tend to make it 
“exceptional.’’ For example he confuses heredity and environment in 
this flagrant fashion: ‘No eugenic childbirth is possible where there is 
not a healthy, happy home life” (p. 415); or “Many fathers whose 
nervous system has become depleted in the mad rush for gain have left 
a pernicious inheritance of defectiveness”’ (p. 419). Sometimes, too, the 
author abandons entirely the terminology of the scientist to assume the 
weighty responsibility of a pedantic moralist: “‘A child who lies is not 
necessarily wicked on that account” (p. 207); or: “An effeminate man 
is an abomination and a mannish woman is an insult to womanhood” 
(p. 84). 

On the whole, however, the book is well worth reading and owning, 
as it contains many suggestive paragraphs and much information that 
could not be obtained elsewhere without considerable search. 

HELEN GLENN TYSON 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
PITTSBURGH, Pa. 


Vocational Education. Compiled by Emity Rosinson. New 
York: The H. W. Wilson Co., 1917. Pp. 303. $1.25. 

This volume is intended to be a sourcebook of material bearing on the 
subject of vocational education. According to the author’s statement 
it is intended for the use of “teachers of vocational education, and stu- 
dents who are training to be public-school teachers, as well as people 
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who have only a general intelligent interest in education.”’ Its selected 
articles are arranged under these divisions: phases of vocational educa- 
tion for youth, industrial education, commercial education, agricultural 
education, household arts, and vocational guidance. The authors, 
whose writings are used, are usually representative. Extended bibliog- 
raphies of additional material in print bearing on the particular 
divisions just enumerated are presented. Unfortunately there is no 
index. 

The purpose of the work is worthy, much valuable material has been 
brought together, and no doubt many teachers and others will be dis- 
tinctly helped by it to a better understanding of vocational education. 

Joun M. GILLETTE 

UNIVERSITY OF NortH DAKOTA 


City and County Administration in Springfield, Illinois. By D. O. 
DECKER and SHELBY M. Harrison. New York City: 
Russell Sage Foundation, October, 1917. 

Social Surveys of Three Rural Townships in Iowa. By Pavt S. 
Peirce, Pu.D. Studies in the Social Sciences, First Series, 
No. 12, December, 1917. University of Iowa Monographs. 

Methods of Investigation in Social and Health Problems. By DONALD 
B. ARMSTRONG, FRANZ SCHNEIDER, JR., and Louis I. DUBLIN. 
Reprinted from American Journal of Public Health, Vol. VU, 
No. 1, January, 1917, and Relative Values in Public Health 
Work. By FRANZ SCHNEIDER, JR. Reprinted from American 
Journal of Public Health, Vol. V1, No. 9, September, 1916. 
New York City: Department of Surveys and Exhibits, 
Russell Sage Foundation. 

Chicago Social Service Directory. By VALERIA D. McDermott and 
ANNIE ELIZABETH TROTTER. Chicago: City of Chicago 
Department of Public Welfare, 1918. 

The Springfield, Illinois, Social Survey is technically the most inter- 
esting and the most thoroughly executed survey which the Russell Sage 
Foundation has yet made. The survey was actually made in the spring 
and summer of 1914 with some additional investigations made the follow- 
ing year. The completed survey will comprise ten small volumes. Most 
of these studies were given publicity in the newspapers and at public 
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exhibits at the time they were made. The more formal and permanent 
reports of the survey made under Shelby Harrison have been completed 
more leisurely, and the completed reports are now being gathered 
together and will be given to the public eventually in three large volumes. 
This study of the city and county administration of Springfield includes 
a chapter on the “Community Service through the Municipality,” that 
is to say, the fire department, city law department, streets and public 
improvements, etc.; analyzes the current income of the city, handling 
of special funds, and certain phases of the Sangamon County government. 
Particularly interesting and important are the recommendations with 
reference to publicity of the city government accounts and reports, par- 
ticularly as a means of equalizing, in practice, the taxation on land 
values. The whole report is interesting and valuable and an important 
contribution to our knowledge of city administration. 

The two pamphlets issued by the Russell Sage Foundation, one on 
Methods of Investigation in Social and Health Problems, and the other on 
Relative Values in Public Health Work, present, in a lively and interest- 
ing way, some of the pitfalls of social investigation, particularly when 
made by inexperienced investigators. The Russell Sage Foundation is 
a clearing house for actual experiments in social investigation and, on 
the basis of its materials, is standardizing schedules and improving 
methods. As in the long run the progress of social science depends upon 
investigation, and as this cannot be made in the laboratory but only in 
the field, the work of such an institution as the Russell Sage Foundation 
is invaluable. These pamphlets are excellent examples of this peculiar 
sort of social service. 

Interest in the problems of rural life is still multiplying the number 
of surveys or investigations of rural conditions. The report recently 
issued by the University of Iowa of studies of three townships in that 
state is one of the most interesting and thoroughgoing of these recent 
studies. These investigations are of a strictly academic character, that 
is, they were not made for the purpose of improving local conditions in 
the regions studied, but were for the purpose of getting a general con- 
ception of conditions throughout the state by a method of sampling 
certain areas. For this reason the names of the townships investigated 
are not given, but the general locality is indicated and the townships 
actually investigated are designated by letters. The studies of the popu- 
lation since 1870 show a gradual and continuous decline in the rural 
population outside the towns of 2,500 or more. In fact it was found that 
in one of these townships the population was only 57 per cent of what 
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it was in 1870. Another interesting and suggestive fact brought out was 
that in all three townships there was a definitely larger proportion of 
males than females in the population. This excess of males was par- 
ticularly striking in the statistics of minors in one township, which 
showed 168 males to 118 females. Quite as interesting was the pre- 
dominance of males among the residents over forty-five years of age. 
This was characteristic of each township, the total being 247 males for 
189 females. These statistics are still more interesting when considered 
in connection with the statistics of some of our larger cities, which show 
just the opposite condition, namely, an excess of females over males 
between the ages of sixteen to twenty-one. 

It has become proverbial with us that the young man goes out into 
the world to seek his fortune, leaving his sister behind. In the twentieth 
century, perhaps it is the young man who stays at home, while the girl 
leaves in search of adventure and opportunity. The rural church is now 
a center of interest with students of rural life. In the three townships, 
with an aggregate population of 2,078 in 1914, eighteen sects are repre- 
sented. Of this population 44 per cent in C. Township, 39 per cent in 
L., and 22 per cent in M. were church members. The townships having 
the largest number of church organizations had the fewest church mem- 
bers. The causes for this, as the survey points out, are not simple or 
easy to find. They are the most decisive evidences, perhaps, of the 
decline in the rural regions of the communal sentiment. 

The second edition of the Chicago Social Service Directory, prepared 
by Valeria D. McDermott, Annie E. Trotter, and Commissioner Louise 
Osborne Rowe, is a decided improvement upon the first in several points, 
notably in the more careful classification of agencies, the more complete 
and detailed directory, and the general appearance. In many respects 
this little volume is a model of its kind and will be interesting as such to 
students and welfare workers outside the city of Chicago. 


Ropert E. Park 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


American City Progress and the Law. By Howarp Lee McBarn, 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1918. Pp. 268. 
$1.50. 

A most valuable contribution to the literature on the affairs of cities 
has been made by Professor McBain in this book. The work consists 
primarily of an examination of the existing legal principles and the 
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extent to which they facilitate or obstruct the application of any policy 
involving a change in the handling of municipal problems. 

In an effective manner the direction which municipal legislation may 
take most successfully with least opposition by the courts, as well as 
the types of laws and policies which would most probably be unsuccess- 
ful, are indicated. This however is not the chief purpose of the study. 

The book is divided into nine chapters of which the first two deal 
with the powers of constitutional and statutory origin and of the inter- 
pretation of those powers by the courts. The remaining chapters of the 
book deal with the power of cities to control nuisances, city planning— 
including building regulations and excess condemnation—public utilities, 
living costs, recreation, and commerce and industry. 

There is no attempt made to present the different points of view 
regarding the various topics dealt with. The purpose is rather to present 
the law as it stands, and in this the author has made an important con- 
tribution to the study of municipal affairs. The book includes a valuable 
table of cases bearing on the subject and is adequately indexed. It 
should prove of great value to city officials, to the layman who is inter- 
ested in making his city a better place in which to live, as well as to the 


student of municipal problems. 
MANUEL C. ELMER 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Disasters and the American Red Cross in Disaster Relief. By 
J. Byron Deacon. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 


1918. Pp. 230. $0.75. 

This little book is the first of several which the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation has in preparation under the general title of “Social Work Series.” 
It is directed to two groups—the professional social workers who are 
likely to be called upon for service at a time of disaster and the laymen 
who, as citizens, are interested in the “social” handling of community 
problems. To the former, what Mr. Deacon offers is a handbook—a 
suggestive compilation of fact and principle. To the latter, the whole 
disaster relief problem is opened up in a very readable way. Each 
chapter, such as that on “Disasters at Sea,” “Coal-Mine Disasters,” 
“Floods, Fires, Tornadoes,” is made complete in itself—with a presen- 
tation of the problem, an outline of the methods used in dealing with 
it, well-chosen “case stories’’ as illustrative matter, and a summary of 
the principle applied or evolved. Though the reiteration of these prin- 
ciples may seem unduly insistent to the professional workers, it serves 
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to fix them in the mind of the layman and suggests rather adroitly the 
wisdom of calling upon the Red Cross with its wealth of experience, 
trained workers, and ability to offer expert advice, rather than attempt- 
ing to meet a great emergency with local organizations, alone, however 


willing and devoted they may be. 
ETHEL Brirp 
New York City 


Over There and Back. By Lieut. J. S. Smiru, U.S.A. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1918. Pp. 244. $1.50. 

This book will be of interest to the ‘sociologist who is collecting 
materials upon the study of the war from the standpoint of mental 
attitudes. The crude actuality but real insight of the narration may 
best perhaps be indicated by the following two excerpts on the human 
nature of killing in war: 

I kept wondering how it would feel to stick a Boche. It wasn’t exactly 
like killing another man, but I wondered if I could do it, and tried to imagine 
it. I couldn’t, so I stopped thinking about it. One fellow expressed the feel- 
ings of us all. 

“T’m glad it’s going to be dark, fellows. I hate those devils, but they 
look like human beings, even if they ain’t,’”’ he said. 

With that we passed the whole thing out of our minds and sang “ Never 
trouble trouble till trouble troubles you,” to relieve our feelings. And we 
went blithely on our way. 


Don’t ask me what I thought as we jumpedin. I don’t know. The whole 
thing was a blaze of color, a crash of shells and German S.O.S. signals in the 
air, as I made for the trench mortar. My mind centered on that one thing 
in front of me, somewhere in that trench. I merely felt the presence of those 
two trench walls. Dimly, vaguely, I knew I was in the German lines, and 
believe me or not, a great feeling of joy surged over me. Mad excitement 
possessed me and all around the roar and crash of artillery added to it when, 
Heavens! There was a German, right at the corner of a traverse. He was 
helmetless and without a rifle, but worse yet he was carrying one of their 
stick bombs. 

It flashed into my mind, “You or he. Not you!’ and I jumped for him. 

Before he could spring the string on that bomb we went to the bottom of 
that trench together. It was rotten, but the instinct of self-preservation is 
always uppermost in the human mind. 

Before I could get up, the other fellows rushed over me, headed for the 
trench mortar, and then I ran after them. 

Don’t think I forgot that German. I never have, and I never will. A 
memory is one of the curses on those who indulge in war. 


a 
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The Introduction to the book is an illuminating analysis of the 
motives which induced an American cowboy on a ranch in the interior 
of British Columbia to enlist in the Canadian army at the outbreak of 


the Great War. 
E. W. BurGeEss 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Real Front. By ArtHUR Hunt CuuTe. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1918. Pp. 309. $1.50. 

This book is by an American who served in the first Canadian con- 
tingent, and who, according to his publishers “was not only an actual 
combatant but had already been trained as a war correspondent in the 
Balkan and Mexican campaigns.”’ In the volume are a number of pas- 
sages which throw light on “the hidden things within the hearts of the 
men who were his comrades.”” The book is also characterized by a not 
unsuccessful attempt to achieve dramatic and ethical effects. The chap- 
ter entitled “Serving Our Soldiers’’ should have a value to those engaged 
in recreation programs for soldiers and sailors at the front or within and 


without training camps. 
E. W. BurGEss 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Socialism and Feminism, with an Introduction on the Climax of Civiliza- 
tion. By CoRREA MOYLAN WALSH. New York: Sturgis & Walton, 
1917. 3 vols. $4.50. 

In the preparation of these three volumes, entitled respectively, I, ‘The 
Climax of Civilization”; II, “Socialism”; and III, ‘ Feminism,” the author 
has evidently made a wide survey of the literature of social science, ancient 
and modern, the results of which are presented in an interesting and popular 
way. The scientific value of the volumes, however, is vitiated by the author’s 
initial assumption of the cyclical theory of history, and by his limited faith 
in the perfectibility of human institutions. Not only does he think that the 
present epoch has reached its maturity and is about to enter its decline, but 
we “have nearly reached the highest point of material civilization of which 
our society, on the earth it inhabits, is capable.”” The best that we can hope 
to accomplish is to retard this decline. 


Tales of Wartime France. Translated by WittiAM L. McPuHErson. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 1918. Pp. xviii+200. $1.50. 
A well-selected collection of French war stories by short-story writers of 
the day. 
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The Escape of a Princess Pat. By Grorce Pearson. New York: 
George H. Doran Co., 1917. Pp. 228. $1.40. 

An authentic account in autobiographical form of the experiences of Cor- 
poral Edwards, who was for eighteen months a prisoner of war in Germany. 
“The more personal details are based on the recollections of Corporal Edwards’ 
retentive mind, aided by his very unusual powers of observation and the rough 
diary which he managed to retain possession of during his later adventures.” 


Blown In by the Draft. By Frazier Hunt. New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co., 1918. Pp. 372. $1.25. 
Interesting stories of camp life; not sociologically significant. 


A Prophecy of the War (1913-1914). By Lewis Erystern. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1918. Pp. 94. 
A republication in book form of two essays published first in January, 1913, 
and November, 1914, which predicted the Great War and forecast the entry 
of the United States on the side of the Allies. 


The Confessions of a Thug. By Cotonet Meapovws Taytor. London: 
Oxford University Press. First published in “World’s Classics,” 
1916. IS. 

This is a novel based on the life of Ameer Ali with whom the author was 
intimately acquainted. ‘The thugs were an hereditary guild of murderers, 
who, acting under the supposed patronage of the goddess Kalee, strangled and 
robbed their victims in every part of India.” The book was first published 
in 1830. 


Tuberculosis: Its Cause, Cure, and Prevention. By Epwarp O. Ortts, 

M.D. Rev. ed. New York: Crowell, 1918. Pp. 328. $1.50. 

The value of this little book, which first appeared in 1909 under the title 
The Great White Plague, for popular propaganda and education will not be 
questioned. The appearance of the third edition however, gives rise to the 
question of the difference between a reprint and a revision. The revised 
edition of 1914 contained only negligible verbal changes and the addition of an 
appendix of five pages. The third edition makes no changes aside from the 
introduction of three new paragraphs on pages 288-89, 306. 


Helping the Helpless in Lower New York. By Lucy S. BAINBRIDGE. 

New York: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1917. Pp. 172. $1.00. 

The author was formerly superintendent of the woman’s branch of the 
New York City Mission society. The atmosphere of the stories of her expe- 
riences is sufficiently indicated in the following excerpt from Rev. A. F. 
Schauffler, D.D.: “Mere ‘social uplift’ does not change man’s character, and 
in this world of temptation and sin our aim should be predominately that change 
of character which, if it really takes place, governs the whole life for all time.” 
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The Scientific Spirit——The scientific spirit is necessary to social work. Social 
work should be done in the scientific spirit (1) because it is a dangerous, if not to say 
extra-hazardous, trade from the standpoint of the worker himself; (2) it is a delicate 
and even perilous adventure from the standpoint of those whom social workers would 
serve. The scientific spirit does away with obtrusive personality. It lessens the 
hazards in charity by developing the rigorous determination to see clearly. To see 
the problem clearly means to get away from mere impressions. Science is both an 
attitude and a technique. The attitude can be cultivated without teachers, books, 
or colleges. Technique may be had from the literature of economics, political science, 
and sociology in their applied aspects.—Arthur J. Todd, Survey, February 2, 1918. 

F. O. D. 


Political Economy and the Social Process.—Science and philosophy are striving 
to see everything as a part ofa social process. There is a need of an adequate economic 
doctrine which would take an account of the economic movement with a view to 
rational social action for economic welfare. The market process is studied from the 
side of demand. This demand is being considered as an expression of the economic 

wer determined by all existing conditions. The evils of the economic system are 
implicit in demand and are transmitted to production and distribution. Demand is a 
class phenomenon determined by the economic power which is concentrated in a small 
fraction of the people. On account of this concentration of power we have the waste 
and misdirection of social resources. It results, furthermore, in degeneracy and vices 
in our social system. The fallacy of economists consists in taking productivity as the 
basis of distribution and economic justice. Political economy of the present has 
scarcely the rudiments of economic organization in a large social sense. Competition 
is not a static phenomenon but is changing and exists only so long as it remains an 
object of the public will. The attitude of economists toward ethics must change from 
the optional and personal to a rational one. We should not separate the economic 
from the ethical aspects in the social process and should not regard the economic 
process as non-evolutionary or pre-Darwinian.—Charles H. Cooley, Journal of Political 


Economy, April, 1018. 5. &. 


The Problem of Democracy.—The modern idea of democracy differs from the 
Greek conception, which was based on the doctrine of natural inequality, in that it rests 
on the revolutionary doctrine of equal rights. Democracy is sovereignty resting in the 
whole people and was first formulated in the American Declaration of Independence, 
namely, that government derives its just powers from the consent of the governed. 
Democracy has no existence in its rigorous purity. The ultimate power may be in 
those who are governed, but the authority arises from the opinion of those who govern, 
who are few. Contrast between theory and practice of democracy is evident in 
America. Democratic order is not the outcome of any theory at all, but the struggle 
for self-assertion of group interests grown conscious of their power and determined to 
assert it. A balance of power between the various groups is necessary to the stability 
of the state. The result of the progress of democracy since the great revolution is not 
government by the people for the people, but government of groups “engaged in per- 
petual struggle for ascendancy.” The problem of democracy mee not Seed « 
devising machinery, but enabling the people to select and obey those who can govern 
them well, in attaining the “capacity to recognize capacity.”—Walter Alison Phillips, 
Edinburgh Review, April, 1918. J. H. 
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The Bases of Democracy in China.—Institutions which have favored the organi- 
zation of a democratic government in China and which favor its future growth are: 
(1) Social: (a) the family. The whole family is responsible for the civil and criminal 
liabilities of each member and for the welfare of the unfortunate members. Although 
the father is the nominal property holder, he can dispose of none without the consent 
of the other members; (}) the greater family, where families of the same origin occupy 
a village of their own with headquarters in the ancestral hall, directed by a board of 
elders, chosen by popular vote; (c) the village, made up of district groups other than 
the greater family; (d) the classes, the occupations: scholar, farmer, artisan, merchant, 
the degree of honor being in the order named. (2) Economic and industrial institu- 
tions: (a) the mutual loan associations, which perform the function of an emergency 
organization and a savings club; (6) the guilds: (i) the merchant guilds and (ii) the 
artisan guilds. (3) Political institutions: (a) the central government, which exacts only 
payment of taxes. (4) Popular aspects of the Chinese philosophy of government. 
The Confucian school is the most prominent. Its principles are: (a) government by 
the consent of the governed; (b) employment of moral v. physical agencies; (c) the 
employment of the ablest, wisest, most experienced, and most virtuous in government; 
(d) the right of the people to depose any ruler whose conduct they do not approve. 
(5) The influence of Western civilization: (a) in replacing superstitions by new mean- 
ings of worship; (6) by bringing in individualism; (c) by intensifying the feeling of 
nationality.—Kia-Lok Yen, International Journal of Ethics, January, 1918. 

F. O. D. 


The Psychology of Conviction——-The Great European War calls our attention 
to the study of conviction as a motive power to world-action. The psychology of 
conviction studies and analyzes the beliefs which have been handed over to us by 
tradition and interprets them into the motives of convictions. Conviction determines 
human conduct; hence the latter is used as a criterion for the psychology of conviction. 
The “case” method is adequate for its study. There is the psychology of the con- 
viction as an objective belief and the psychology of the convinced as a subjective 
issue. A study of the personal aspect of conviction is especially valuable. Conviction 
functions as a means of removal of doubt as well as that of the support of conduct; 
it results, therefore, in the contented feeling of adjustment. The Freudian psychology 
throws more light upon our problem. It reveals to us the fact that the unfulfilled 
wish is the true motive of conviction. Rationalization is another Freudian mechanism 
which explains the justification of belief to reason. The probiem arising out of conflicts 
of convictions may be solved, not alone by the discovery of truth, but by controlling 
the means of securing its acceptance. ‘‘The world-war is a war of convictions, tragi- 
cally consigned to the ordeal of a scientific armament of destruction; and the decision, 
however reached, will establish one set of convictions in the minds of men and depose 
its rivals.”.—Joseph Jastrow, Scientific Monthly, December, 1917. 


The Influence of Wars upon the Psychology of Our Times.—In times of peace 
people tend to become sordid. They pursue pleasure and run after Mammon. A 
tendency to degeneration arises. War serves as an excitement stimulating the heroic 
virtues of the people. This may be seen if we compare France as she was before the 
war with the heroic France after three years of endurance and achievement. ‘The 
emotions and sentiments of the people at one period of conflict become more or less 
crystallized in their psychology and later under the influence of a variety of solvents 
are set free, again to become active.” The “psychological inheritance” left with the 
people after a conflict serves as a determining force for future peace or war. Thus 
the struggle of the people against the tyrrany of the King of Great Britain during the 
English Commonwealth (1649-53) was carried over to the Sen continent, where 
it found its expression in the French and Indian War (1756-63). Later “‘the same 
spirit was handed down to the American Revolution, and, “comewhat more remotely 
but none the less certainly, to the great French Revolution.” The Russian revolution 
is considered to be the immediate consequence of the European War. “The present 
German spirit has its main roots and development in Germany’s conflict with the 
Danes in 1864; with Austria, her present ally, in 1866; and with France in 1870-71.” 
It is also evident that this war has exerted an awakening effect upon Great Britain 
as well as upon the United States.—Charles K. Mills, American Journal o Insanity, 
April, 1918. S. P. 
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The Sociological Principle Determining the Elementary Curriculum.—‘‘The 
function of elementary education is to create the community of interest without which 
social organization is impossible; to impart the common culture which is fundamental 
to our complex social life. Such is the thesis of this paper.’’ Because of a lack of 
common culture we are at considerable disadvantage in religious matters. Even the 
science of hygiene ‘‘cannot be applied everywhere unless the people all understand at 
least a modicum of its fundamental principles.”” The economists and sociologists 
“*know the solutions to most of our problems. But the people do not; and there’s the 
rub.”’ “If a democratic people’s conduct is to be dependable and harmonious” there 
must be ‘“‘a wide popular distribution of all the inherited possessions of the race.’”’ 
This includes all the economic, scientific, and cultural achievements, for “the sanest, 
safest, and surest way to redistribute wealth is to redistribute culture,” and “the 
more complex and cultured the civilization the larger and more liberally distributed 
must be the common-to-all.”” There are three tendencies in modern educational! 
systems that tend to divert the schools “from their fundamental sociological task of 
producing a like-minded citizenry.’”’ The first is the excessive individualism in current 
pedagogy which is largely a result of the prevalent theory of democracy and the special 
emphasis psychologists have given to the individuality of the child. The second 
diverting tendency is that of specialization, especially in the lower grades. The third 
tendency is the fitting of the schools to the class or community. To have much 
specialization, especially in the lower grades, is a sure method of fixing class status. 
‘*What each and every local community needs is the rich cultural heritage of the race,”’ 
though the present school curriculum should be adjusted to meet the present needs. 
“There is only one thing sadder than the undeveloped resources latent among the 
common people; and that is the blindness to those resources of even our educational 
philosophers.’’—Ross L. Finney, School and Society, March 23, 1918. A. G. 


A Municipal Program for Educating Immigrants in Citizenship——The existence 
of a large number of immigrants of voting age in our cities is not only a social 
but also a political problem. They should be educated in the principles of Amer- 
ican re NO for only in this way will they make the proper transition from 

t 


the ideals and the government of their native country to the ideals and the 
government of their ado —_ country. Over two and a half million foreigners 
over twenty-one years of age in 1910 could not speak English, and only 35,614 
foreign-born adults were in school. This shows that they are making no systematic 
effort to acquire the English language. The larger cities should have a special 
director of the schools for the immigrants, while in the smaller communities one 
of the teachers of immigrants could also do the directing work. Teachers should 
have special training. Nationality and knowledge of the English language are the 
primary bases for organization of the schools. Then age, sex, and previous education 
should be used as bases for further classification. The federal court in Los Angeles 
has agreed to receive the certificate of evening school work as sufficient evidence of 
educational qualification for citizenship. Libraries have taken the lead in educating 
foreigners for citizenship, but they do it with publications in the foreigners’ own 
languages. The social centers are attempting to make it possible for the foreigner 
to come into contact with American customs, and thus pass the transition from the 
foreign customs to the American.—John M. Gaus, National Municipal Review, May, 
A. G. 


1918. 


The Negro Migrant in Pittsburgh.—The purpose of the study was to ascertain 
the facts relative to the recent migration of negroes to the North, with particular 
reference to Pittsburgh and the problems that the community must face in the ame- 
lioration of present evils and the prevention of future ones. More than 75 per cent 
of these newcomers to Pittsburgh are between the ages of eighteen and forty and the 
unmarried men greatly predominate in this group. The recent influx has been due 
to the increased demand for labor in the North caused by the war. The great mass 
of workers get higher wages in Pittsburgh than they received in the South, the average 
wage here being $2.85, while in the South it was $2.15. Of four hundred and eighty- 
nine questioned as to their religious affiliations, 76 per cent are either church members 
or attendants, while 24 per cent do not attend any church. The percentage of men 
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bringing their families with them is greater than is the case with our foreign immi- 
gration. 

Negroes have entered the trades organized by the whites in increasing numbers 
within the last two years. They show a disproportionate i increase of arrests for petty 
offenses over the increase of arrests for graver crimes. There is a decided increase in 
drunkenness and the visitation of disorderly houses. The majority of arrests are from 
the age group of twenty to forty years. The infant mortality rate among the negroes 
is very high in Pittsburgh. During the first seven months of 1917 the death-rate 
among negroes in the city was 48 per cent greater than the birth-rate. The negroes 
are more exposed to disease than the whites because of their lower social, industrial, 
educational, and moral status. The existence of a community problem is manifest 
and calls for a better social and economic adjustment of the life of the negro to northern 
industrial centers.—Abraham Epstein, Publication of School of Economics, University 
of Pittsburgh, 1918. G. E. H. 


A Comprehensive Immigration Policy and Program.—The large immigration of 
peoples which is expected after the war to this country will cause an extremely difficult 
problem of Americanization. Therefore it will be necessary to check the inflow of vast 
numbers who maintain allegiance to foreign governments and to promote education 
of aliens residing permanently in America in order that they may acquire American 
ideas and ideals and speedily become American citizens. A comprehensive immigra- 
tion legislation is needed in order to conserve American institutions, labor, and friendly 
relations with other nations. The basis for it will be: regulation of immigration 
according to the capacity of each race already in the United States; protection of the 
American standard of living, institutions, and national unity; protection of the aliens 
by the federal government. This policy should be based on justice, good-will, and 
economic and political considerations. The proposals involved are: (1) regulation 
of the rate of immigration; (2) a federal bureau for registration of aliens; (3) a federal 
distribution bureau; (4) a federal bureau for the education of aliens; (5) congressional 
legislation for adequate protection of aliens; (6) amendment of naturalization laws.— 
Sidney L. Gulick, The Scientific Monthly, March, 1918. J. H 


The Real Effects of Civilization upon the Negro.—The attitude of the negro 
toward the laws, the moral and health standards of civilized society, enables us to 
see the progress he has made from the most primitive ideas and practices through 
contact with the most advanced of present-day civilizations. In fundamental character 
little modification has taken place in the negro by his change in habitat from the 
African forests to that of the more enlightened environment of America. The funda- 
mental and more primitive animal feelings and characteristics have become little 
sublimated. His moral conceptions have not been raised above the primitive level. 
In “the District of Columbia, in 1912 and 1913, there were four times as many ille- 
gitimate births of colored as of white children, altho the colored population was only 
about one-half as large as the white.’’ As a general rule his family ties are weak, 
seldom reaching the fine relations existing in the white world. ‘A large and increasing 
amount of negro criminality is manifested all over the country.” It does not seem 
that education is lowering the death-rate of the negro, or else the education that he 
is receiving is fundamentally faulty. The birth-rate as compared with the death-rate 
is decreasing more rapidly so that the total increase of negro population is relatively 
lessening. The negro has made little progress if measured by the degree to which he 
has overcome his primitive tendencies and concepts. He is still dominated by sexual 
lusts, superstition, suspiciousness, and distrust, and has in no field reached the level 
of efficiency attained by the white man. —Robert W ilson, Journal of Sociologic Medi- 
cine, February, 1918. G. E. H. 


Some Considerations Affecting the Replacement of Men by Women Workers.— 
One of the most urgent problems of industry in war time is that of the replacement of 
men by women workers. Among the benefits resulting from the widening of women’s 
employment the most striking is the breaking down of prejudices. Women have 
quickly responded to their opportunities and have proved their ability in work hitherto 
closed to ion. Throughout the world women are entering new fields of technical 
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pursuits. In England 1,250,000 women are directly replacing men. “In Germany 
the number of women employ ed in metal trades alone in July, 1916, are reported to 
have been over 3,000,000." _In France and in Italy the tendencies to replace men by 
women workers are growing with the same rapidity. In this country many promising 
fields are opening for women. Also their wages are rising. However, many evils 
result out of this new situation. Many occupations serve as a source of injury for 
women, such as lifting excessive weights, the manufacture of high explosives causing 
industrial poisoning; also night work and overwork causing overfatigue. Three 
essential safeguards are needed for girls and women entering upon men’s occupations, 
namely: equal wages, additional legislation, and adequate medical supervision.— 


Josephine Goldmark, American Journal of Public Health, April, 1918. Ss. P 


The Cripple and His Place in the Community.—For many generations the cripple 
has occupied a rather obscure place in the community and has not had sufficient chance 
to share equally in all opportunities offered to normal children and adults. Medical 
care has been given, but the individual behind the handicap has not been interpreted. 
Industrial accidents and infantile paralysis have increased the number, but now, 
because of the war, the care of the returned crippled soldier forces the community to 
immediate action. The question confronting us is what methods are applicable in 
his education. A recent survey in Cleveland gives us a different attitude concerning 
the possibilities. The industries and occupations were classified as a basis for sug- 
gestion as to what a handicapped person may do. The survey also demonstrated what 
the successful, normal cripples themselves want: (1) not to be confused with the 
begging type of cripple; (2) not to be forced into a special class; (3) an opportunity 
to be judged by what is left and not by what is gone; (4) to share equally in all chances 
offered to normal individuals—Amy M. Hamburger, American Academy of Political 

F. O. D. 


and Social Science, May, 1918. 


Juvenile Delinquency.—During 1916 there were 1,161 children under sixteen 
years of age brought before the city justices of Manchester. This was an increase 
of 458 since 1913, the last complete pre-war year. One cause for delinquency is an 
emulation of ‘“‘heroes’’ who have committed many offenses. Some have been made 
leaders of gangs just because they have been before the magistrates. The condition of 
tense suspense and anxiety that prevails in the homes whose fathers or elder sons are 
in the war finds its outlet on the part of the children by grouping themselves together 
for some action which often is unlawful. It is not “fair to attribute to any one 
amusement the cause for child delinquency. We should rather look to a multiple of 
causes. This combination may be summed up as follows, each factor serving as a 
contributing cause: the war spirit, the absence of father, the mother engaged in war 
work, uncertain conditions at home, the influence of cinemas, pernicious literature, 
lack of home instruction, want of protection and recreation, absence of religious 
essentials, and absence of suitable parental control.’’ The cinema should be made 
beneficial. Organizations of various kinds, as the Boy Scouts, should serve to guide 
the boy’s desire for an adequate outlet of his feeling and activity. Early marriages 
should be prohibited, for they only result in still more untrained children. “Legislation 
will not solve the problem unless a good parental influence is developed which will 
give the child in the home a religious, social, and industrial training.—Robert Peacock, 

A. G. 


The Child, March, 1918. 


The Newsboy’s Mcrals.—Most writers think that the service of a newsboy sub- 
jects him to bad moral influences. From one-half to three-fourths of the boys 
brought to the courts as delinquents come from among the newsboys, so some 
authorities say. It is doubtful whether newsboys are more delinquent than other 
boys, and this is especially true of the newsboys that attend school. They are prone 
to gamble, but usually are too busy to do so. Many smoke. “Forty-eight per 
cent of the boys do not use profanity, 12.5 per cent use it habitually, 33 per cent 
use it occasionally, and 6.3 per cent only under great provocation.” Only four or 
five out of more than a thousand admitted the use of liquor. Begging is not a common 
practice among the newsboys of Seattle. Other forms of dishonesty, as “no change,” 

‘short change,” etc., prevail to some extent. “The juvenile police department affirms 
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its inability to look after the small sellers after night and the regular officers on the 
beat pay no attention to them unless they violate the law in some other way.”— 
Anna Y. Reed, Work with Boys, January, 1918. A. G. 


Some Limitations of the Plan for Segregating the Feeble-minded.—There are 
at least three or four feeble-minded persons to every thousand of the population. 
Feeble-mindedness is the cause of much criminality, pauperism, and prostitution. 
Studies of feeble-mindedness show that at least one-half is due to inheritance. If we 
are to decrease feeble-mindedness we must prevent these people from becoming 
parents by the reproduction of their kind. Theoretically our institutional segregation 
of the feeble-minded is to prevent this perpetuation, but practically the feeble-minded 
have been sent to institutions because of their anti-social character in the community, 
not asa eugenic measure. The cost of segregation is very great and an obstacle toward 
its general realization. 

A state census of feeble-mindedness would show the people who are most in need 
of segregation. Today, the acquired feeble-m.inded are more likely to be sent to an 
institution than those with a hereditary taint, since the feeble-minded of intelligent 
families are sent to institutions by their relatives for training. 

The Wasserman test shows that about 6 per cent of the cases of feeble-mindedness 
are due to syphilitic infection. In many cases intemperance is at least the exciting 
cause of the defect. Recent studies show that if the feeble-minded are trained from 
youth they become law-abiding and useful members of the community under favorable 
circumstances. The whole problem calls for continued scientific study so that these 
people may be trained, cared for, and segregated to the best of our knowledge.— 
Walter E. Fernald, Ungraded, May, 1918. G. E. H. 
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